



































A BOOK WHICH PROVIDES A WELL-ROUNDED 
TREATMENT OF CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By SHIELDS AND WILSON 


The subject matter content of CONSUMER ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS has been organized as follows: 


(a) economic and business understanding necessary 





in solving general consumer problems, (b) general 


consumer problems, and (c) specific consumer 
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training and information necessary in solving general 


consumer problems. The student is given practical, 


* 
comprehensive training that will guide him in ob- 
ONE-YEAR taining food, clothing, shelter, and economic services. 
VOLUME 
In each unit of the course, the student studies prac- 
saa ay licati i s th cur in tk ee lif 
VOLUME tical applications as they occur in the everyday life 
of the consumer. Numerous questions, problems, and 
WORKBOOK projects provide adequate means of applying the 
knowledge gained from the various chapters. 
ACHIEVEMENT ideilis ee 
TESTS The content of the book conforms with that of the 
TEACHERS’ majority of successful courses that are now being 
MANUAL offered in consumer business education. 
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INTRODUCES A NEW STEP-BY-STEP PLAN 
OF TEACHING 


——® 


A New 1941 Book 
Emphasizing General, 





Nontechnical Values 


of Business Information 
CRABBE SALSBIVER . 
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in Kansas, New Mexico, and 
Tennessee 


General Business 


FOURTH EDITIO!I CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 


The new GENERAL BUSINESS places emphasis upon busi- 
ness information that has general values as well as explora- 
tory and personal values. Information that could be considered as training 
for just one specific beginning position has been eliminated. 


The fourth edition is made up of twelve units, each covering a field of business 
information with which students should be familiar. Typical units are entitled 
“Our Business Environment,"” ‘“‘“Our Money and Banking Services,’’ and 
‘Spending Money Wisely.’’ Each unit is broken up into parts for easy reading 
assignments. The parts are so planned that each is a logical division of the 
complete unit. A new student activity entitled ‘Improving Your Business Vo- 
cabulary’’ is given with each part to provide a method of using the new business 
words that are presented in each part. These word lists can be used for spelling 
drills if the teacher desires. 


The discussion and the problem material with each part includes: (1) A Read- 
ing Check List, (2) Activities and Projects, (3) Testing Your Business Under- 
standing, and (4) General Business Problems. Correlated arithmetic is woven 
into the General Business Problems. 
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After the War, What? 


Wars must sometime end. Individuals must face the problem of security. 
Are we who are preparing young people for the business world giving them 
adequate preparation? Will they be able to carry on when the world, blood- 
soaked and wet with tears, comes out of chaos into light? America must lead 
the way; consequently, the privilege of those who are to take a place in the 
business world of America today should not be held lightly. 


The business world is changing so rapidly that every kind and size of busi- 
ness is being affected. Demand for men and women of superior ability grows 
with the development of the country and the increased magnitude of its busi- 
ness. The need for executives today as compared with a generation ago is one 
hundred to one. But these executives need help—now and in normal times. 


Will those educators who tend to streamline their training be prepared to meet 
the demand? 


It is my opinion that they will not. There may be shortcuts to success, 
but they are not permanent. If our students are properly equipped and grounded 
on sound fundamentals, they will stand the acid test. 


To meet the present emergency, the Federal Government and business have 
been forced to employ those individuals who have little more than a knowledge 
of shorthand and typewriting. This, however, should not indicate that standards 
of efficiency for employees are being lowered. Quite the contrary. There is, also, 
an acute demand for men and women with thoroughly trained minds of execu- 
tive promise. With the advantages they have at the start, their chances of 
advancement are superior to those with whom they have contact who are not 
equally equipped. Abraham Lincoln said, ‘‘I shall prepare, and some day my 
chance may come.’”’ For those who are prepared, that day is not far distant. 


If we observe those individuals who are already in the business world, we 
note one thing—that the mass of them are struggling in the slough of medi- 
ocrity. There is a missing spoke in their wheel—the spoke of good rhetoric— 
which is always reflected in their failure to express their ideas. 


Business training teachers should place more emphasis on English, spell- 
ing, and correspondence. Modern business is carried on largely through the 
medium of correspondence. At some time or other, nearly everyone is required 
to write an application letter upon which his whole future career may depend. 
Fortunate, indeed, and sure of advancement and success, are those secretaries 
who can make the necessary corrections in their employers’ dictation and 
inject those suggestive phrases in their letters that bring forth the desired 
action. Many of the high-salaried executives of big business were secretaries 
well-grounded in English and rhetoric. The future holds just as much promise. 


It is my conviction that such secretaries can become indispensable to 
the business and need have no fear of ‘‘After the war, what?”’ 


fw I Keech 


Irene M. Kessler, president, Central 
Commercial Teachers Association; prin- 
llas cipal, Gates College, Waterloo, 








Advantages and Disadvantages of Being a 
Teacher of Business Subjects 


by 


Benjamin R. Haynes 
Professor of Business Education 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Tuis article is written in an at- 
tempt to point out some of the advantages 
as well as some of the disadvantages that 
confront us as teachers of business subjects. 
During the past few years we have been 
witnessing an educational reorganization 
that has affected every area of our educa- 
tional system. We have seen feeble attempts 
on the part of those interested in certain 
subject matter areas to justify the retention 
of subjects in those areas. We teachers in 
business education have probably felt these 
tremors less than have many of our col- 
leagues. It is true that other educators have 
looked at some of our offerings, especially in 
the social-business area, with coveteous 
eyes; in a number of cases they have assumed 
or endeavored to assume responsibility for 
the teaching of these subjects. Sometimes 
none of us has had any right to protest 
against these departmental teaching changes. 
Often the reorganization was brought about 
because our administrators believed there 
were others who could do the work more 
satisfactorily than we had been doing it. 

Let us first enumerate those factors which 
seem to be favorable to business teachers. 
The following list does not purport to be 
complete, for such a task would be impossi- 
ble in terms of all possible local situations: 


ADVANTAGES 


1. The business education program of 
studies constitutes one of the most important 
segments, not only on the secondary level 
but also on the collegiate level. The sub- 
jects themselves are extensive in number 
and equally extensive in scope. There have 
been as many as thirty-three different titles 
listed as business subjects. However, there 
seemed to be considerable overlapping in 
some of the course titles. Let us enumerate 
the subjects that we commonly consider as 
business subjects on the secondary school 
level: 

Shorthand I, Shorthand II, Shorthand III, Short- 
hand IV, Typewriting I, Typewriting II, Type- 
writing III, Typewriting IV, Bookkeeping I, 


and 


G. H. Parker 


Assistant Professor of Business Education 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Bookkeeping II, Bookkeeping III, Bookkeeping 
IV, Business Correspondence, Business Lav, 
Business Arithmetic, General Business, Advanced 
General Business, Economics, Economic Geog. 
raphy, Merchandising, Advertising, Salesmanship, 


Penmanship, Consumer Education, Secretarial | 


Practice, Office Practice, Office Appliances and 
Machines, and courses in filing. 


2. One or two of the business subjects are | 


among the most popular subjects as far as 


electives are concerned; for example, type- | 


writing. We are probably agreed that type- 
writing is a subject that could be taken 
profitably by most boys and girls sometime 
during their high school training. We are 
further agreed, no doubt, that typewriting 
may be either vocational or personal as far 
as ultimate outcomes are concerned. How- 
ever, the acquisition of the basic skills is the 
same, irrespective of the proposed outcomes. 
In the final analysis, a subject is either voca- 
tional or nonvocational, depending upon the 
intent of use by the learner. We are now 
witnessing attempts to place other business 
subjects on the personal-use basis. Several 
bookkeeping textbooks have titles which 
indicate that the authors believe their books 
should be studied by those who are interested 
in bookkeeping for personal use. Let us not 
make exaggerated claims for our subjects in 
an attempt to attract students who have 
electives to take. Rather, let us concentrate 
on the improvement of the content of those 
subjects that we believe can add to the edu- 
cation of noncommercial majors. 

3. Several of our courses, notably general 
business, contain subject matter of such 4 
nature that they can be incorporated in the 
core of the curriculum. This is especially 
true in those schools where departmentaliza- 
tion, as such, is disappearing and where 
unification is taking place. In situations 
where subjects are still considered as sepa- 
rate segments, it seems logical to recommend 
the inclusion of a course in general business 
as a core subject. 


4. The proportionate increase in_ the 
number of office workers to the total popu- 
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lation will increase the demand on the 
schools for trained office workers. “In 1860 
... there were only about 4,000 office work- 
ers to every one million persons in this 
country. Today, there are over 50,000 office 
workers to every one million persons.”’! There 
is every indication that this proportion will 
increase, not only in number but also in the 
types and the varieties of tasks performed 
by these office workers. Particularly is this 
true regarding machine operation. The 
introduction of an increased number and 
variety of office machines calls for increased 
numbers of machine operators. Since the 
schools continue to be one of the principal 
sources of supply of these trained operators, 
a further challenge is presented to the busi- 
ness education departments and business 
teachers. 

5. The demand for business teachers is 
still greater than the supply, while in prac- 
tically all other fields there is an oversupply 
of teachers. Since the supply of available 
business teachers has not reached the satu- 
ration point, more opportunity to select 
positions suited to the liking and the capa- 
bilities of the teacher is afforded. This 
situation results, of course, in less turnover 
and more satisfactory, as well as more fruit- 
ful, service. 

6. Salaries of business teachers compare 
more than favorably with salaries in other 
fields of teaching. Perhaps the truth of this 
advantage is due to the supply and demand 
of available teachers of business subjects. 
An analysis of supply and demand studies, 
as they pertain to business teachers, reveals 
the fact that, although the supply of avail- 
able business teachers equals or exceeds the 
demand for these teachers in a few sections, 
there is a ready market for competent busi- 
ness teachers in the country as a whole. 
This shortage of teachers is due to several 
factors, including (a) the comparatively 
small number of business teacher-training 
centers that we have had until recently; (b) 
the rapid increase in the organization of 
business education courses in secondary 
schools; (c) the rapid increase in secondary 
school enrollments in business education; 
and (d) competition of industry and business 
with the schools for the services of business 
teachers. All these restrictions placed upon 
the potential supply have caused the sal- 
aries paid to teachers of business subjects to 
be higher than the salaries of teachers in 
those fields where the supply equals or ex- 
ceeds the demand. 


7. The field of business teaching offers 
more possibilities of promotion and advance+ 
ment than many other fields. The tremen- 
dous increase in the number of students 
taking business courses in the secondary 
schools calls for more teachers of these sub- 
jects. In turn, this increase in enrollment ° 
increases the demand upon teacher-training 
institutions for qualified teachers. The in- 
creased enrollment in business courses on 
the college level increases the opportunity 
for graduate work in this field in institutions 
of higher learning. All this change naturally 
affords opportunities for teaching positions 
on higher levels, as well as for department 
headships; city, regional, and state super- 
visors; and other types of administrative 
positions. Many school systems are select- 
ing men and women as their administrative 
heads who possess not only the educational 
requirements, but who are also familiar with 
business activities. 

8. Business teaching is more desirable 
because, due to the inherent nature of the 
work, it is already motivated to a great 
extent. This situation is particularly true, 
of course, in the vocational courses. We do 
not mean, however, that the business teacher 
need not motivate his teaching and bring 
into the classroom all the interest, inspira- 
tion, and enthusiasm necessary to do a 
superb job of teaching; but it is true that 
these courses are elective in a number of 
curricula, and students in these courses are 
there with definite purposes in mind. They 
realize that their chances for employment 
and, oftentimes, even their economic well- 
being depend upon their success in school. 
This basic and inherent motivation makes a 
most satisfactory foundation upon which the 
teacher can build and maintain desirable 
learning situations. Then, too, the organiza- 
tion and the nature of these courses present 
definite steps or milestones so that the stu- 
dent can observe his own progress and 
visualize definite goals to challenge his best 
endeavor. ‘These conditions contribute to 
the desirability of teaching business sub- 
jects. 

9. While industry primarily carries the 
load of creating skilled workers for its other 
essential positions, it depends upon the 
schools for its supply of trained office and 
clerical workers. This fact gives business 
education a place of security in the school 
program. All through the years the schools 
have taken this one important job away 
from industry, and there is little evidence, 


'W. R. Blackler, “Business Education to Meet Changing Conditions,” Taz Batance Sueer (Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 


Western Publishing Company, December, 1940), p. 151. 
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if any, that this condition will be changed. 
True, there are instances where industries 
have training periods for initial workers, 
but these training periods are primarily for 
the purpose of enabling the workers to 
adapt themselves to particular positions 
- rather than to give basic skill training. In- 
dustry at present is seeking the aid of train- 
ing institutions to supply various types of 
skilled and technical workers as well as 
clerical and office workers. That industry 
appreciates this contribution by the schools 
means continued support for business train- 
ing in the schools and an enjoyable recogni- 
tion for business teachers. 

10. Business teaching offers opportunities 
for research and professional growth superior 
to that of many other fields. Because of its 
comparative newness, business education 
presents a fertile field for research in numer- 
ous and varied areas, including curriculum 
revision and construction, content of courses, 
methodology, and administrative problems, 
as well as a number of problems affecting 
business and the community. It is generally 
acknowledged that there has been more re- 
search in recent years in the field of business 
education than in any other single field of 
education. Most of the changes and im- 
provements have been based upon the find- 
ings of research. Not all the problems are 
solved, however, and the business teacher 
who is interested in this type of professional 
growth will find plenty of opportunities and 
challenges. 

11. Business teachers are qualified to 
accept positions in business should they 
desire to discontinue teaching. This situa- 
tion could hardly be classed as an advantage 
to business education. As a matter of fact, 
it will probably rank as one of its major 
problems. Business is continually recruiting 
from the business teaching field many of its 
ablest and most promising teachers. There 
is, however, a source of satisfaction and an 
added sense of security in knowing that the 
preparation necessary for teaching business 
subjects also equips an individual for desir- 
able positions in business. 

12. Business education, because of its 
varied contributions (personal use, social, 
consumer, and vocational), has come to 
enjoy a recognition and a status of perma- 
nency in the total school program. The 
business teacher has the satisfaction of con- 
tributing to the general information of the 
student; of providing an appreciation for 
and an understanding of our economic sys- 
tem, our business agencies, and our business 
services which will enable the student to be 


a better and a more intelligent consumer; of 
providing him with helpful and practical 
personal-use information and skills; and of 
equipping him with vocational skill and 
principles that will enable him to become a 
self-supporting and self-respecting citizen. 


DISADVANTAGES 


A brief consideration of the disadvantages 
confronting a teacher of business subjects is 
now presented: 

1. We have heard the statement that Miss 
Doe or Mr. Black is excellent in whatever 
subject he is teaching, but that he knows 
little outside of his field. We are likely to 


concentrate on the work that we are doing | 


to such an extent that we lose sight of the 
fact that there are other integral segments 
in education and likewise in life. If we bear 
in mind a workable definition for a well- 
educated individual and if we hold this 
concept before us, it will do much to elimin- 
ate our overspecializing in some relatively 
narrow field. 

2. School administrators are being forced 
by pressure groups to devote more time to 
certain subjects. This statement is made 
not necessarily in criticism, but merely as a 
factual statement. Most of us oppose a 
superintendent retaining certain subjects in 
his program of studies merely to save the 
jobs of a few teachers. A superintendent 
once remarked that he would have included 





business subjects in his school before, but | 


he knew that if he did, at least a sizable | 


percentage of his students would major in 
business education. This changing student 
enrollment would eliminate the need for the 
services of teachers who had been with him 
for a long time. Incidentally, the only reason 
he changed when he did was because of the 
demand from “Mr. and Mrs. John Q. 
Public.” He also lost sight of the fact that 
his teachers could have obtained training to 
prepare themselves for teaching the business 
subjects, and perhaps been as successful as 





some who are now teaching these subjects. 


3. Upgrading in some sections of the 


country has caused terminal courses to be | 


pushed into post-graduate or specialized 


schools in some localities. In 1922 it will be | 


remembered that we offered typewriting, 
commercial arithmetic, and junior business 
training in the eighth grade, with book- 
keeping and economic geography in the 
ninth grade. At that time there were suffi 
cient schools on the junior high school level 


to warrant a shorthand manual for use in the 


junior high school. Today, typewriting ' 
not offered in most schools until the ninth 
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grade, and it has been taken out of many 
junior high schools entirely. Commercial 
arithmetic has been changed to business 
arithmetic, and it is usually offered in the 
ninth or tenth grade. The title of junior 
business training has or should have been 
changed to a more appropriate one and the 
subject is usually not taught until the ninth 
grade. Shorthand has practically disap- 
peared, if not totally, from the junior high 
school program of studies, and bookkeeping 
is not taught in many of the junior high 
schools that offered it in 1922. Naturally, 
with the extent of time that the average 
student remains in school, there has devel- 
oped a change in the curriculum placement 
of many of the subjects. As students prob- 
ably will continue to stay in school longer, 
we shall witness further changes. Training 
for junior business occupations has virtually 
disappeared. With the present expansion of 
junior colleges, together with increased en- 
rollments in colleges and universities, the 
high school graduate sometimes finds it 
difficult to compete with the individual who 
has had a longer training period. In a 
number of urban communities, we have 
specialized schools organized, including tech- 
nical high schools, commercial high schools, 
and other similar institutions, many of 
which are on the post-high school basis. 
However, looking at the country as a whole, 
we cannot lose sight of the fact that a large 
percentage of our boys and girls do not go 
beyond high school. Therefore, before we 
make any further upgrading in terminal 
courses, a careful analysis should be made 
of the advantages and the disadvantages 
for post-high school education in the par- 
ticular locality where the upgrading is pro- 
posed. 

4. We are in danger of jeopardizing certain 
business subjects if we continue to stress 
their restricted vocational values. You and 
[are still familiar with, let us say, the book- 
keeping teacher who feels that each student 
in his beginning class should become an 
expert bookkeeper. Of course, we could 
digress and go into areas of instruction other 
than business education where many teach- 
ers have probably been as guilty as we. 
There has been, and there still is, consider- 
able discussion as to whether subjects such 
as business arithmetic and business corre- 
spondence are vocational subjects. We feel 
that they should be treated as nonvocational 
subjects inasmuch as the bulk of the subject 
matter is of such a nature that it can be of 
use to all people irrespective of their cur- 
riculum choice. As a matter of fact, what is 
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meant by arithmetic for business, and how 
does the arithmetic, or how does the Eng- 
lish, as used in business, differ from that 
used in other walks of life to the extent of 
establishing semester and even year courses? 
We teach a youngster to carpet a floor, or 
fill a cistern, or measure the paper to go on 
the walls of a room after deducting for the 
doors, windows, and projections. Are these 
the situations that confront the student 
when he is out in business? 

5. Business education is comparatively 
new and, in times of retrenchment, there is a 
tendency to eliminate the work most re- 
cently added. Although this disadvantage 
is an actuality, many of us have gone through 
such periods and we are still employed, 
while many teachers and many courses have 
been eliminated. 

6. There is still a feeling on the part of 
some people that those who desire business 
training should obtain it at their own ex- 
pense in private schools, and that this type 
of training is not the function of public 
education. There are, however, not many 
people who adhere to this line of thinking, 
but it occurs now and then sufficiently to 
cause some concern on the part of the busi- 
ness teacher. 

7. Because of the increased use of office 
machines, a well-equipped business educa- 
tion department requires the expenditure of 
a considerable amount of money. There is a 
disadvantage in any program that requires 
expenditures of money. 

8. There is a reluctance on the part of 
educational institutions to accept credits in 
business subjects for entrance requirements 
or to meet graduation requirements. This 
disadvantage is not as pronounced as it was 
formerly because departmentalization is dis- 
appearing in the secondary school. Colleges 
and universities are revising their entrance 
requirements as well as allowing credit for 
business subjects toward graduation. 

SUMMARY 

Although we appreciate the fact that the 
twelve advantages and the eight disadvan- 
tages accruing to a teacher of business sub- 
jects do not constitute a complete list of 
advantages and disadvantages, these points 
have been listed to assist the individual 
teacher of business subjects in taking in- 
ventory of his professional status. We hope 
that this article may stimulate further dis- 
cussions which can be used in teacher- 
training institutions for the edification of 
the teachers in training as well as for teach- 
ers in service who are seeking professional 


improvement. 








Bookkeeping Aims — At What? 


Part | 


by 


Robert C. Sexton 
Central Continuation School 
Dubuque, lowa 


The first of a series of two articles contributed by 


Mr. Sexton. 


The second article will appear in the 


November issue. 


THE aims of any subject should be 
designed to meet certain present or future 
needs of the students. Since complete ful- 
fillment of needs is seldom possible, contribu- 
tion to the ultimate fulfillment of needs is a 
worthy goal. The aims of the first-year 
bookkeeping course, as presented on the fol- 
lowing pages, have been directed toward 
these possible student needs. 


GUIDANCE NEEDS. Almost 10 per cent of 
the business workers today are doing book- 
keeping and accounting work. The course in 
bookkeeping must aid the student in de- 
termining his qualifications for additional 
advanced study in this field. Should he dis- 
cover that he has aptitudes for accountancy 
and should he continue his training in this 
field, this course should provide him with a 
sound foundation for his further study. 


VOCATIONAL NEEDS. Many students may 
some day operate businesses of their own, 
such as a profession, a farm, a grocery, or a 
filling station. The employer, whether he 
keeps his own records or employs a book- 
keeper, needs to understand the fundamental 
principles of bookkeeping records and re- 
ports und their interpretation for successful 
business management. The outstanding 
truth of this statement has been brought out 
by a study which suggests that the following 
were the six outstanding causes for the 
businessman’s losses: 


1. Failure to keep proper books of account. 

2. Negligence in applying bookkeeping facts. 

$. Diverting funds from the business for speculation 
or for extravagant living. 

4. Giving too much credit. 

5. Accepting too much credit. 

6. Errors in judgment.! 


Farming, the business that most of the 


students in my community will follow, also 
1W. O. Douglas, “Causes of Commercial Bankruptcies,” 
of Commerce). 
Hatcher, ‘ 


eg H. 
Western Publishing Company, October, 1933), pp. 63-67. 


PP dance Sheet 


‘The Social-Business Objective of Bookkeeping,” 


has a definite need of adequate records, for 
studies have shown that 85 per cent of the 
farmers who went bankrupt kept no records. 


SEMIVOCATIONAL NEEDS. A large group of 
students will enter lines of work such as 
selling and stenography in which a knowledge 
of bookkeeping may be valuable, even if 
they are not actively employed at keeping 
books. Every employee in a business pre- 
pares some records daily and assists in the 
preparation of many records and reports. If 
the employee can understand the relation- 
ship of his records to the whole accounting 
system, he will be able to do his work more 
intelligently. 


PERSONAL NEEDS. Every individual oper- 
ates a business. His personal income and 
expenditures are his business affairs. 





If the | 


happiness and well-being of himself and his | 


family are to be maintained, he must operate 
his financial affairs in a businesslike manner. 
Expenditures must be controlled by careful 


budgeting and accounting. When income | 


tax legislation further lowers personal ex- 


emptions, all wage earners may be required 


to make income tax reports which are based 
on adequate records.” 

SOCIAL NEEDS. In future years the student 
may serve his community as a school board 


member, a trustee, a supervisor, or a legis- | 


lator. He may serve society as an officer of a 
church, a lodge, or an association. In each 
instance he will need an understanding of 
fundamental principles of business methods, 
budgets, bookkeeping, and interpretation of 
records. 

COMMUNITY UNDERSTANDING. Students 
need a better understanding of their own 
community because it will be the permanent 
home of most of them. However, a common 


Domestic Commerce Series, No. 69 (Washington, D. C.: Department 


Tue Barance Suet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
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failure in the small school is to neglect the 
many opportunities for education and orien- 
tation within the community and to stress 
conditions and practices in the larger towns 
and cities. Instead of drawing on distant 
cities for materials and study, the school 
should mirror desirable conditions of, and be 
directly responsible for, building and main- 
taining community life.* 


GENERAL EDUCATION. The general aims of 
education have outlined skills, knowledges, 
and attitudes that are needed by the stu- 
dents in order to live an active life in 
American democracy. All worthy subjects 
within the curriculum should contribute to 
the fulfillment of those basic needs. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECT MATTER. The sub- 
ject matter of the first-year bookkeeping 
course should be selected as follows: 


1. The subject matter should be signifi- 
cant to the organized field of business 
knowledge. The course should develop the 
principles of bookkeeping which are funda- 
mental to all systems of business record 
keeping. Principles of budgeting, business 
law, economics, and taxation should be in- 
tegrated into the discussion and the prob- 
lems. 


2. The subject matter should be signifi- 
cant to contemporary life. The course 
should emphasize a knowledge and an under- 
standing of the special problems of business 
and bookkeeping in the local community in 
particular, and in the entire country in 
general. 


8. The subject matter should be com- 
monly used by adults. The course should 
develop the basic principles of bookkeeping 
which can be understood and used by 
every individual who is in any business 
activity. 

The principles of personal budgeting and 
record keeping, which exert a great in- 
fluence in maintaining a desirable family 
financial life, should become functional. Far 
too few adults, especially in the low income 
bracket, use these valuable principles in 
their personal lives. A survey, conducted at 
Alta, Iowa, several years ago, indicated that 
approximately three-fifths of the families 
receiving below $1,200 a year could not give 
an adequate accounting of their expenditures. 


But, at the same time, only one-fifth of 


| those families receiving above $1,200 in- 


| dicated the same lack of knowledge.‘ 


4. The subject matter should be of general 
interest to children. The course should 
utilize the students’ interests in themselves, 
their clubs, their activities, their homes, and 
their community. The subject should be 
elective. The very presence of the child in 


the class should indicate some interest in 
the field of business. 


ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT MATTER. The 
subject matter of the first-year bookkeeping 
course must be based on logical organiza- 
tion to a great extent because of the very 
nature of the subject, In the suggested out- 
line of subject matter for the first-year 
bookkeeping course which is given below, 
the first section of study is presented in 
detail, but other sections are merely in- 
dicated by major topical headings. 


SECTION ONE—RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE 


I. FUNDAMENTALS UNDERLYING Recorp KEEPING 
A. How Bookkeeping Records Begin 
1. Inventory of things owned 
2. List of debts owed 
$. Determining net worth 
4. Organization information (balance sheet) 
5. Fundamental bookkeeping equation 
The Effect of Transactions on Records 
1. Exchange of values 
%. Effect on balance sheet 
8. Grouping the changes caused by trans- 
actions leametl 
4. Increases and decreases in accounts 
5. Debits and credits 


Stmpuiriep Recorp KEEPING 


A. Analyzing Transactions Through Journalizing 
. Keeping the record together (journal) 

. The journal entry analyzes the transaction 

. The opening entry of a going concern 

. Recording daily transactions 

. Proving the journal’s accuracy 

. Locating and correcting errors 


II. 


Qa om Oe 


. Sorting and Summarizing Transactions 

Through Posting 

1. Journal entries lack systematic organization 

2. Devices for grouping and summarizing 
changes caused by transactions (accounts, 
ledger) 

8. Transferring journal entries to accounts 
(posting) 


. Proving the Accuracy of the Transfer 

. Totaling each account (footing) 

. Proving cash 

. Adding accounts to prove accuracy (trial 
balance) 

. Kind of proof provided by the trial balance 

. Finding and correcting errors indicated by 
the trial balance 


oo oe 


. Interpreting the Records 
1. Need for interpretation of trial balance 
2. Analyzing the trial balance (working trial 
balance) 


"Schools in Small Communities, Seventeenth Yearbook of American Association of School Administrators (Washington, 


D. C.: 1201 16th Street, N. W.), 1939. 
‘Robert C. S 
ta, Iowa, in 1939. 
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$. Reporting the progress of the business 
(statement of profit and loss) 

4. Reporting the present condition of the busi- 
ness (balance sheet) 


. Summarizing and Closing the Ledger 
Summarizing profit and loss items 
Transferring income balances 

Transferring expense balances 

Transferring it to the proprietor 

Getting ready for next month’s transactions 
Proving the accuracy of the transfers 
(post-closing trial balance) 


is) 


SAP ewer 


III. Personat anp Sociat Recorp Keeprina 
A. The Use of Banking Services 
1. Opening an account with a bank 
2. Depositing money 
$. Making payments by check 
4. Proving records with the bank statement 
(reconciliation of the bank account) 


B. Personal Bookkeeping and Budgeting 

. Planning personal expenditures 

. Keeping an immediate record 

. Classifying expenditures (personal record) 

Comparison of expenditures and budget 

. Making necessary budget revisions 

. Continuing personal record 

. Social Security 

C. Bookkeeping and Budgeting for Social Or- 

ganizations 

. Special need for club records 

. Budgeting income and expenses 

. Membership book 

. Approval of bills 

Cash record 

. Treasurer’s report 

. Other financial reports 

. Practice set (records for athletic depart- 
ment) 


SIA Oe Owe 


C0 $2 Or OO 


SECTION TWO—SPECIAL PROBLEMS WHICH ARISE 
IN BUSINESS BOOKKEEPING 


I. Savina Time aNp Lasor Turovucn Use or 
SPEcIAL JOURNALS 


A. Recording the Buying of Merchandise on Ac- 
count 


B. Recording the Selling of Merchandise on Ac- 
count 


C. Recording Cash Receipts and Cash Payments 
D. Recording Miscellaneous Entries in the Gen- 
eral Journal 

II. Summarizinc AND INTERPRETING REcORDS AT 
THE CLOSE OF THE FiscaL PrErRIop 
A. The Work Sheet 
B. The Financial Reports 
C. Adjusting and Closing Entries 
D. Practice Set (small grocery) 

III. VaLuaTIon or ASSETS 
A. Depreciation of Fixed Assets 
B. Bad Debts and Accounts Receivable 

IV. Income aND Expense ITEMs 
A. Interest and Bank Discount 


B. Accrued Income and Accrued Expense Ac- 
counts 


C. Social Security Taxes and Income Taxes 


V. AccounTING ror CasH 
A. Columnar Cash Records 
B. Retail Store Bookkeeping Systems 


VI. Crzprrs anp CoLiacrions 
A. Notes and Trade Acceptances 
B. Commercial Drafts 
VII. 
lems may be omitted if time is short.) 
A. Partnerships 
B. Practice Set (partnership) 
C. Corporations and Co-operatives 
SECTION THREE—USEFUL APPLICATION OF 
BOOKKEEPING 
(Students choose individual projects) 


I. BooKKEEPING FoR StuDENT ACTIVITIES 

II. BookKEEPING AND BupGETING FOR THE Famity 
III. BooKKEEPING FoR A ProressIONAL MAN 

IV. BookKEEPING For A FARMER 

V. BookKEEPine ror A Locat Busingss 


TEACHING PROCEDURES. In first-year book- 
keeping, as in all subjects, the teacher— 
his personality, his methods, and his at- 
titudes—exerts a powerful influence upon 
the success of the student. The teacher of 
bookkeeping should be trained in modern 
methods of teaching; he should possess a 
thorough knowledge of the subject; and he 
should be familiar with the various types of 
bookkeeping systems in operation within 
the community. 

I shall not go into detail as to the pro- 
cedures that are present in all good teaching, 
but I shall simply call attention to the 
following procedures that are peculiar to the 
teaching of bookkeeping: 

1. Much discussion has arisen among 
bookkeeping specialists as to the proper ap- 
proach to record keeping. No agreement has 
been reached and, as in political arguments, 
few persons have ever been converted to 
another viewpoint. The teacher must 
choose an approach which he feels he can 
develop in the most interesting and intelli- 
gent manner. 
sideration is to see that the students’ ex- 
periences are gradually enlarged until the 
complete bookkeeping picture is presented. 

2. Practice sets are used in order that the 
students may learn how to keep books by 
actually doing so. However, if the set re- 
quires a long period of time (more than two 
weeks) to complete, the average and below- 
average students have a tendency to lose 
interest and to do unsatisfactory work. The 


frequent use of short exercises which cover | 


the entire bookkeeping cycle may satis 
factorily replace all but one or two of the 
practice sets. 

3. Fundamentally, there are only two 


methods of teaching bookkeeping—the group | 


instruction plan, and the individual im 


struction plan. Ideally, the individual plan | 
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is the only plan worthy of consideration for 
teaching bookkeeping. However, in actual 
practice the individual plan may make the 
teaching burden too heavy for the teacher. 
In that case, the teacher should keep the 
students together for purposes of explana- 
tion and discussion, and then allow them to 
work ahead according to individual abilities 
in the application of principles covered. 
During the second semester, when explana- 
tions are at a minimum and the students 
have a reserve of knowledge and experience 
on which to draw, the individual plan may 
be used to its fullest extent. 

4. The choice of the modified group in- 
struction plan necessarily leads to procedures 
for recognizing individual differences. En- 
richment for the brighter students should be 
horizontal rather than vertical. They may 
do supplementary exercises, make surveys, 
do reports, keep school activity records, and 
help slower students. Slower students may 
be taken care of by requiring a smaller 
variety of work situations, providing extra 
help, and allowing more time during the day 
for work on bookkeeping. 


5. The vocabulary burden of bookkeep- 
ing should be kept to a minimum. Bring 
new words into the discussions by use rather 
than by definition. Use should determine 
knowledge of vocabulary and rules rather 
than definition and memorization. 


6. Use genuine motivation—student in- 
terest. Attempt to transform bookkeeping 
into a series of problems, inquiries, investi- 
gations, and challenges which become op- 
portunities for student conquest. 


7. During the first part of the course, in- 
struction and drill should be interspersed. 
Explain a bit, and drill on it; further explana- 
tion and further drill should be given until 
the entire phase is covered. Use careful 
testing to reveal weak points, and drill to 
remove weak points before they become 
chronic. 

8. Be sure that the students have the 
necessary experience background for new 
materials. If they do not have it, see that 
they get it. Be sure that a process is well 
understood before drilling on its application. 

9. Present the problems in such a variety 
of situations that the students will be able 
to adapt their experiences to any new situa- 
tion which may arise. 


10. Establish contact between life situa- 


on | tions and class work at all times by apply- 
i. | 8 principles to local business practices. 


plan | 


Encourage students to investigate local busi- 
ness procedures. 

11. Remember, the test of bookkeeping 
success is in the application of the various 
bookkeeping knowledges and skills and not 
in the mere possession of them. 


STUDENT activities. The key to success in 
the teaching of bookkeeping is in the direc- 
tion of student activities. The importance 
of activities in the learning process cannot 
be overemphasized. Monroe, in indicating 
the relation of activity and learning, has 
said: “It is only through engaging in ... 
activities that the child learns. The teacher 
cannot communicate skills, facts, principles, 
and ideals directly to the student; knowledge 
is not transferred from a textbook to the 
learner’s mind.’’ 

In spite of the recognized importance of 
student activities, many traditional schools 
often so restrict the activities in which 
students are permitted to engage that 
learning is sharply limited. Reading text- 
books, preparing workbooks, memorizing 
rules and vocabularies, reciting, and working 
on routine exercises give the students little 
opportunity for vitalizing firsthand ex- 
periences. 

At the opposite extreme, many schools 
have students engage in a hodgepodge of 
unrelated activities in which no one can see 
educational value. Activity for the sake of 
activity appears to be their only purpose. 
Such an attitude toward activities led 
Mursell to state: “‘. . . it is not the activities 
themselves which produce learning; it is 
their quality, their content, their aim, their 
meaningfulness.””® 

A word of caution should be given to the 
teacher of bookkeeping, for mere repetition 
of exercises (busy-work) and forced pro- 
jects are not only valueless but they are also 
detrimental to learning. A variety of ac- 
tivities should be used, but they should 
have recognized meaning, purpose, and 
value for the students. Caswell and Camp- 
bell have presented the following points to 
consider in determining the appropriateness 
of an activity: 

1. An activity in which students engage 
should be one that they can recognize will 
help them achieve an end they desire to 
accomplish. 


2. An activity should contribute to the 
realization of the aims of education. 
8. An activity should be suited to the 
(Concluded on page 95) 


‘W. S. Monroe, Directing Learning in the High School (New York City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, ue), p 2. 
‘secondary ), p. 62. 


J. L. Mursell, The Peychology of 8 
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Office Jobs for the 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Announcer Miss Patterson 

Narrator Secretary 

Commencement Speaker Office Manager 

Robert Fiske Mr. Blake 

Fred Thompson Dad 

Evelyn Mother 
Announcer: Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 


Tonight the Radio Committee of the State Teachers 
College takes pleasure in presenting a program spon- 
sored by the department of business education of 
the college. This department is the latest addition 
to the varied teacher-training program carried on at 
the St. Cloud State Teachers College. In fact, it is 
the first training department of its type established 
in the teachers colleges of the state of Minnesota. 
The aim of this department is to train young men 
and women to be proficient teachers of such business 
subjects as bookkeeping, accounting, shorthand, 
typewriting, retail selling, and related business 
courses in the secondary schools of our state. 

Because the interest of the future teachers of busi- 
ness subjects lies in the field of vocational training, 
they have chosen to present tonight an original 
sketch. This production is directed at today’s high 
school seniors. Its aim is to help answer the ever- 
perplexing question “What about jobs?” This 
sketch, “Office Jobs for the Business Graduate,” was 
written by Arnold E. Schneider and it is being pro- 
duced by the students of the department of business 
education under the direction of the business educa- 
tion faculty. We now present “Office Jobs for the 
Business Graduate.” 


Narrator: There is a hint of the coming summer in 
the air. The'wind quietly whips gusts of fresh air 
into the packed auditorium. The seniors, frozen- 
faced and dignified, sit in silence—a silence ear- 
marked with studied effort. Proud parents sit erect, 
their eyes, straying from the speaker, rest time and 
again upon the capped and gowned figures of their 
children... This is graduation night at Oak View 
High School... The sincere and insistent voice of 
the speaker continues . . . 


(Fade in) 


This play may be easily adapted to an assembly 
or a commercial club program. Approximately 
thirty minutes is required for its presentation. 


Business Graduate 


Armold E. Schneider, Director 
Department of Business Education 
State Teachers College 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Commencement Speaker (oratorically): To you, to each 
and every one of you, the challenge of ““The American 
Way of Life” is still a reality. Opportunity still 
exists. Perhaps not the buccaneering opportunities 
of the early American system, but surely the oppor- 
tunity to work and to develop your talents; the op- 
portunity to market your abilities. For those of you 
who plan to go on to college, there are still bridges to 
be built, homes to be constructed, law cases to be 
tried, governments to be improved upon and run, 
and battles to be waged for the social welfare of all 
the people. To those of you who are not planning to 
continue with your formal schooling, opportunities 
still exist in the industries, the trades, and the busi- 
ness offices. You are not going to stop studying and 
learning. In fact, you are going to learn from the 
best of teachers—the world of business around you. 


(Applause, shuffling of feet, and blur of voices) 
(Record, “‘America The Beautiful,” fades out 
denoting end of commencement) 

(Fade in—a march; shuffling of feet and blur of voices 
slowly receding—fade out) 


Bob: (enthusiastically): Hello, Evelyn. Well, we're 
through with school at last. Boy, does it feel swell! 
No more studies, no more bookkeeping sets, no more 
sales talks for the retail selling class. I’ve got this 
diploma in my hand, and I’m hanging on to it. Gee, 
I sort of hate to leave the old school, though, just 
when I’m beginning to like it. 


Evelyn: What are you going to do with yourself now, 
Bob? 


Bob (resignedly): Oh, I don’t know. Look for a job or 
something. I can’t go to college. 


Evelyn: Did you hear what that speaker said about 
opportunities for everyone, even though they do not 
go on to college? 


Bob (cynically): Sure, I heard all that. They all say 
that. It’s all right for them; they have a soft job 
running some business or some school, and they tell 
us how easy it is. All we have to do is work hard. 


Evelyn (firmly): My dad never went any further than 
high school, and he’s manager of the Rockford and 
Western Stores here. He says the trouble with the 
high school boys is that they’re spoiled. They think 
they ought to be managers about the second week 
they’ve worked. 
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Bob ( pula: What does your dad know about it 
anyway? He talks like our teachers. Times are a 
lot tougher now than when they started out. 


Evelyn: My dad says there still are lots of opportuni- 
ties for young men who can do something—for those 
who work at the job of getting a job. 


Bob (with finality): He doesn’t know anything about 
it. There are no jobs. I haven’t tried yet, but I'll 
bet I can’t get a job. 

Narrator (quietly): No jobs? ... No jobs? ...NO 
JOBS? Yes, times have changed. The age of spe- 
cialization—the machine age—the depression, with 
its attendant evils, have made the task of job finding 
more difficult. There are less jobs, less jobs for the 
untrained, less jobs for those who are not as capable. 
Today the business office demands trained individu- 
als. Young men and young women who have the 
ability to do specific tasks are in demand. Efficient 
business demands efficient employees. The machine 
age in the business office calls for trained operators 
for the comptometer, the calculator, the voice-writ- 
ing machine, the adding machine, the bookkeeping 
machine, and the typewriter. Business no longer has 
the time to train its stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
file clerks in the intricacies of office operations. The 
job hunter in the business world must be adequately 
prepared for these new demands upon him. Yes, 
there are jobs. Listen: 


(Typewriter fades in—buzzer) 


Office Manager (businesslike, crisp): Miss Burton, will 
you please get me the St. Cloud Times. I'll hold the 
wire. 

Secretary: Operator, three thousand, please. 

Muted Girl’s Voice: St. Cloud Times. 


Secretary: One moment, please. (muted) Mr. Brown, 
the St. Cloud Times on the line. 

Office Manager: Hello—Want Ad Department—Will 
you please run this ad for us? Ready? Wanted: 
Young man for general office work. Some dictation, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. Future for steady, 
industrious worker. 

(Typewriter fades in—receiver clicks—phone rings) 

Secretary’s Voice (businesslike): Youngville Employ- 
ment Agency. (pause) Yes, Mr. White, you want a 
girl for a secretarial position. She must be neat, 
attractive, and she must take dictation rapidly and 
transcribe accurately. Yes, sir. We'll check our 
files immediately. We shall send one or two appli- 
cants to your office this afternoon. 

(Typewriter fades in—phone rings) 

Secretary’s Voice (businesslike): Minnesota Employ- 
ment Agency. A young man for a position as 
bookkeeper? Yes, sir. One who can type. Certainly, 
sir. We shall send one of our best young men to you 
at eight o’clock tomorrow morning. Thank you. 

(Typewriter fades in—buzzer) 

Office Manager (businesslike): Hello, Harrington? 
(pause) This is Grimm of the Personnel and Employ- 
ment Division. I think we’ve filled your order for a 
comptometer operator. It wasn’t such an easy order 
—a combination stenographer and comptometer 
operator—but this girl seems to be the right one. 
(pause) Yes—Yes—No, she hasn’t had any experi- 
ence, but she’s had excellent school training. (pause) 
Sure, it will be worth your while to try her for at 
least three months. Make out her rate card for $20 
a week and send it down to us tomorrow. (pause) 
That’s all right. Glad to be of service. Goodbye. 


Narrator: The problem of job getting is a problem in 
job hunting. Business exists because it renders serv- 
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ice to the community. Business is not interested in 
what it can do for the job seeker; it is interested in 
what the job seeker can do for business. “Of what 
value can you be to our firm” is the mental question 
asked by every employer of every prospective em- 
ployee. Vacancies come to the attention of job seek- 
ers through two sets of conditions: one, where the 
business firm makes known, through some avenue, 
the need for employees; the other, when the job 
hunter finds an opening through one of various 
methods. If we listen in on Fred and Bob, we will 
discover some of the sources for employment infor- 
mation: 

Bob: Hello, Fred. I haven’t seen you since we gradu- 
ated from high school. 

Fred: Hello, Bob. 

Bob: Let’s go in and have a soda. 

Fred: All right. 


(Door opens and closes—fade in popular music— 
hold—fade out) 


Fred: Shall we sit over here where it’s quiet? 
(Music fades) 
Bob: What are you doing nowadays? 


Fred: I’m working over at Nead, Wyatt and Riggs. 
You know—the wholesale hardware company. 


Bob: You don’t say? What are you doing there? 


Fred: Well, it doesn’t sound so important, but I’ve 
had one raise and I’m learning the business. I’ve 
been there eighteen months already. I’m sort of 
general clerk in the sales department. 


Bob: You don’t say? Gee, I haven’t even had a chance 
at a job. Of course, I guess I didn’t try very hard. 
How did you get the job? 


Fred: Do you remember those lectures over at the 
Y. M. C. A.—the ones about “Problems in Job Hunt- 
ing”? I attended those lectures and just followed 
some of the good advice that was given. 

Bob: What did the lecturer tell you? 


Fred: First of all, he explained to us the various sources 
for getting information, such as the newspapers, 
including stories about business firms increas- 
ing their business; the want ads in the newspapers; 
public employment agencies; private employment 
agencies; personnel and employment departments of 
large organizations; having personal interviews; 
planning a campaign by mail; getting a list of all the 
business firms from the Chamber of Commerce; and 
making inquiries among friends. 

Bob: What did you do? 


Fred: I did a lot of those things. I watched the news- 
paper stories and the want ads. I joined an employ- 
ment agency—one where they charge a fee if they 
get you a job. I talked to all my friends, and last of 
all, I made up a list of all the firms that I thought 
I'd like to work for. I mailed each of them a specially 
prepared letter in which I told them just how and 
why I thought I could serve them. 

Bob: And you got the job? How did that happen? 


Fred: As near as I can figure it out from what the 

chief’s secretary told me, it happened like this: 
(Fade in typewriter) 

Office Manager: Miss Morton. 

Secretary: Yes, Mr. Riggs? 

Office Manager: Fletcher, over at the Sales Depart- 
ment, tells me he needs an extra clerk. He wants 
some young fellow who is handy with general office 
work and who can operate a typewriter. Should we 
run an ad in the paper, or should we call one of the 
high schools or business colleges? 































Secretary: We have several names on file, Mr. Riggs. 
They are young men who have written or who have 
aa in and made direct application. Here is the 
file. 

Office Manager: H’mmm — which one of these let- 
ters do you like the best, Miss Morton? 

Secretary: The one written by Fred Thompson seems 
to be best. Do you notice how neat and concise his 
letter is? It is well planned, well spaced, and there 
are no errors. He seems to know something about 
our business, for he states specifically why he wishes 
to work for us. Anyone who would go to that much 
trouble in preparing an application letter must be a 
conscientious worker. 


Office Manager: Yes, I also like that letter the best. 
Phone the young man at the number he has given 
in his letter and tell him to be here at eight o’clock 
tomorrow morning for an interview. 


Bob: And that’s all there was to it? You went over 
there and talked with Mr. Riggs and got the job? 
Gee, some fellows are lucky! 


Narrator: Yes, some people would say that Fred was 
lucky. Lucky enough to painstakingly compose the 
letter of application that won. The prime purpose 
of a letter of application is to get an interview. If 
the letter is successful in obtaining an interview, it 
is 100 per cent effective. What makes an outstanding 
letter? Here are a few pointers: 


Female Voice: Remember that the letter represents 
you—it is your ambassador. Tailor every letter to 
fit a specific position in a specific firm in terms of 
what you have to offer. Be neat and businesslike. 
Use a good grade of paper. Check for errors in spell- 
ing or punctuation. Check for errors in grammatical 
construction. Check for errors in arrangement. 
Check for errors of fact. If you graduated from high 
school, be definite about the year. Make your letter 
read smoothly and easily. Be sure that the “tone” is 
right. By tone is meant the expression of the attitude 
of mind in which the applicant writes. Modesty, 
hopelessness, egotism, loudness, or self-confidence 
are all tones which may be imparted in a letter. 
Make your letter “stand out.” Stress some particular 
qualification that you have, perhaps your ability to 
type rapidly and accurately—in short, anything that 
makes your application different from the general 
run of application letters. 

Narrator: Perhaps even Bob could get a job if he 
wrote a letter—a letter which would win an inter- 
view. Let’s look in on that young man: 

Bob (sincerely): Hello, Miss Patterson. 

Teacher (friendly): Hello, Bob. I’m glad to see you. 
So many of the students have come back to tell me 
about their work. Are you working? 

Bob: Naw—that is, no, ma’am. That’s what I came 
to see you about. 

Teacher (businesslike): Oh, yes. I remember now. I 
received an inquiry about your work in school just 
last week. It was from the Blake and Mayfield Com- 
pany. I told them the truth—that you had the 
ability and could do excellent work if you wished to 
apply yourself. 

Bob: Thank you, Miss Patterson. You must have 
helped a lot, for I received a telephone call from 
them today. ‘I have an appointment for an interview 
with Mr. Blake at nine o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Teacher: That’s fine, Bob. I’m sure you'll do well. 

Bob (sincerely): Yes, ma’am. Thank you. But that’s 
just what I came to see you about. I want to do well 
on that interview. I want to get that job. I know 
you told all of us about the proper technique for 





interviewing in our secretarial training class, but | 
ory I wasn’t paying much attention at that time. 

did not know then what I know now. You see, I’ve 
been going to night school, brushing up on my busi- 
ness subjects. 


Teacher: Certainly, I’ll help you, Bob. Come in at 
four o’clock this afternoon and we'll go over the best 
techniques for the interview. 


(Pause) 


Narrator: If we had listened in on Bob and Miss Pat- 
terson, we would have heard Miss Patterson say: 


Miss Patterson: Go over in your mind just what you 
want to say. Let the employer set the pace for 
the interview. If he wishes to draw you out, speak 
with sincerity, enthusiasm, and interest about the 
work you wish to do. If the employer is talkative, 
be a good listener. Remember what the employer is 
looking for—appearance as it is expressed in terms 
of wearing apparel, personal grooming, and posture; 
speech as it is expressed in terms of voice and diction; 
health as it is reflected in the vigor and vitality of 
the candidate. 


Narrator: Bob should have profited by the advice 
given him by Miss Patterson. We shall see: 


(Pause) 


Bob: Good morning, Mom. Good morning, Dad. What 
time is it? Is breakfast ready? How does this shirt 
look on me, Mom? 

Mother (proudly): Fine, Son. 


Bob (excitedly): Look, Dad, are these trousers pressed 
neatly? I shined my shoes. I’m not taking any 
chances on what Miss Patterson terms “personal 
appearance.” Do I look all right, Dad? 

Dad (proudly): You look fine, Son. Your hair is neatly 
combed and the way your face glows, you must have 
scrubbed it thoroughly. 

Bob (sincerely): You bet I did. Miss Patterson says 
that the first impression you make upon a prospective 
employer is an important one. I don’t need a haircut, 
do I, Dad? 

Dad (quietly): No, Son, your hair looks very neat. 

Bob: Gee, Dad, I’m nervous. Were you this nervous 
when you applied for your first job? 

Mother: Certainly he was. That's all he used to talk 
about when we were engaged—just how he walked 
up to the manager and sold him on the idea of hiring 
him. Now just think of it! Your Dad is manager of 
this territory! 


Dad: Now, Mom, you know you were interested in the . 


story of how I got my first job. 

Bob: Gee, Dad, I haven’t much time. I have to be 
at Blake and Mayfield’s right on time, but I'd like 
to hear just a little more of that story. I'll bet you 
weren’t as nervous as I am. 

Dad: Well, I think I was, but I just walked in there 
and asked for the manager. He was a real executive. 
I knew I needed that job, so naturally I talked 
straight from the shoulder. That’s all there was to it. 


Mother: Your Dad was an earnest young man, Bob. 


He had to get out and work when he was young. He | 


knew that he had to make good. 

Bob: It seems hard to believe that you were ever 
nervous about anything. Dad, It helps me to know 
that I’m not the only one who has every worried 


about getting a job. What time is it?—Good Gravy! | 


I’ve got to be on my way. Good-bye, Mom. Good- 
bye, Dad. 


Dad: Goodbye, Son. Good luck. 
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Mother: Goodbye, Son. Come right home and tell 

me all about your interview. 
(Door shuts) 

Mother (reflectively): He reminds me so much of you 
when you were young. So much enthusiasm. For 
the past year I had thought that he had fallen into 
the way of thinking that so many of the young 
people do nowadays. They blame everything on the 
depression and the scarcity of jobs. They don’t stop 
to take stock of themselves and they make no at- 
tempt to fit themselves, through proper training, 
into the present vocational situation. 


Dad (reassuringly): Don’t worry about him, Mother. 
I stopped worrying about him when he started going 
to night school for additional training. I knew then 
that he’d get his feet on the ground. We can depend 
on our young people. My guess is that he'll come 
home with the job. (pause) It’s just nine o'clock. 
He ought to be at Blake and Mayfield’s now. I 
wonder how he’s getting along. 


(Typewriter fades in—door shuts—steps—pause) 


Bob (respectfully): Good morning. My name is Robert 
Fisk. I have an appointment with Mr. Dutton at 
nine o'clock. 


Secretary: Won’t you be seated? I’ll notify Mr. Blake 
that you are here. 


(Buzzer) 
Man’s Muted Voice: Yes? 
Secretary: Mr. Fisk to see you, Mr. Blake. 
Mr. Blake (muted): Send him right in. 
Secretary: Right this way, Mr. Fisk. 


(Door shuts) 
Bob (respectfully): I’m Robert Fisk, Mr. Blake. 


Mr. Blake (decisive voice): Why, yes. Glad to know 
you. Sit down, Mr. Fisk. We are looking for a young 
man who can fit into our office as a general clerk in 
the main division. You see, we haven’t quite enough 
work for one person in any one of our departments, 
but there are a lot of odd clerical jobs that have to 
be done. We need someone who, although he might 
not be an expert at any one office operation, can fit 
into our organization. Your letter interested me. 
What kind of business firm is this, Robert? 

Bob (firmly): A printing firm, sir. You make your 
profit by correctly estimating printing jobs. You 
have such factors as labor, cost of type, depreciation 
on machines, rent, power, and overhead to consider 
in figuring the work for your customers. 


Mr. Blake: From what source do we get our business? 

Bob: From the community, through your salesmen, 
through advertisements, and through satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Blake: How did you learn about the business? 


Bob: Before I wrote my letter of application, I came 
down to your plant and asked one of the men if he 
would show me through. He was very courteous. 
He took me all through the plant and explained how 
it operated. I became so interested that I knew I 
wanted to work for this firm. My feeling is that if I 
get a job here and do my work to the best of my 
ability, opportunities for promotion will come. 

Mr. Blake: From your letter I see that you studied 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and office prac- 
tice in high school. How fast can you type? 

Bob: Fifty-five words a minute, net, sir. You see, I’ve 
been looking for a position diligently during the 
last six months and in order to be at my best when 
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I did start to work, I have been attending night 
school and keeping up on my business subjects. 

Mr. Blake: You've been going to night school? That’s 
fine! Could you help out the bookkeepers if the need 
arises? You see, we do all our bookkeeping on ma- 
chines. 

Bob (with assurance): Why yes, sir, I know the funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping and I did learn about ma- 
chine posting in our office course. I would have to 
practice every chance I got, but I'd be glad to do it. 

Mr. Blake: Fine! Can you run a mimeograph machine? 


Bob: Certainly, sir. I helped edit our mimeographed 
school paper. In fact, I received a lot of practice 
cutting stencils while I was working on the school 
paper. 

Mr. Blake: How much pay do you think you ought to 
receive? 

Bob: That’s for you to say, sir. 
fair. 

Mr. Blake: Well, Robert, I think we can use you. I 
like your attitude. Remember, we are a big firm. It 
takes a long time to learn the business thoroughly. 
I started just like you are about thirty years ago. 
When things look very rough, Robert, I want you to 
feel free to come in and talk with me. Sometimes 
you young fellows don’t realize that business firms 
like ours can only continue by bringing in the best 
young blood we can find—young men with energy, 
ability, and willingness to make the firm grow. Oh, 
Miss Roth. Mr. Fisk will report to work in the 
general office department tomorrow morning. 


Bob: Thank you, Mr. Blake. Goodbye. 
(Pause) 


Narrator: Bob won and another young man is on his 
way to take his place in the American economic and 
social life. How does he feel about it? Just the same 
as everyone does about that never-to-be-forgotten 
precious first job. But let’s hear Bob tell about it. 

Bob: Mom, I can hardly believe that it did happen! 
I got that job at Blake and Mayfield’s. I’ve got my 
chance now, and believe me I’m going to do some- 
thing with it. Gee, Mom, I’m so happy and excited 
I just can’t sit still. I’m going over to the school. 
I'll be home soon. Don’t tell Dad; let me tell him 

(Door shuts—steps running down the street) 

Evelyn: Oh, hello, Bob. I haven’t seen you for a long 
time. Where are you going in such a hurry? 

Bob (excitedly): Hello, Evelyn. Say, remember that 
talk we had just after graduation? Well, I guess the 
things you said were right. I must have been wrong. 

Evelyn: What makes you say that? 


Bob: I just got a job with Blake and Mayfield’s. It’s 
just a beginning, but I’m going to make the most 
of it. 

Evelyn: Good for you. 


Bob: Thanks. I still remember what that commence- 
ment speaker said about opportunities. And say, 
your Dad must be a smart man to have said what he 
did. I'd like to meet your Dad. 

Evelyn: Why anytime, Bob. Why don’t you come over 
this evening? 

Bob: Thanks, I certainly will. 
o’clock on the dot. 


I know you will be 


I'll be there at eight 


(Pause—door bell—popular music—door opens) 
(Music ts loud as door opens and then fades out slowly) 
Bob: Good evening, Evelyn. 


Evelyn: Come right in, Bob. I'll hang up your coat. 
Mother, this is Robert Fisk. 


(Concluded on page 87) 











CLASSROOM-PROFESSIONAL 


Suggestions for Teaching Commercial Law 


It is indeed a fine thing for 
young people to be taught the 


law. Although they may never 

have to resort to the courts to settle their 
affairs, it is nevertheless true that in the 
course of events, contacts are made with the 
law. The most frequent of these contacts 
occur when the head of the family dies. 
Some one of the children, usually the oldest 
son, is appointed administrator by the 
Court to settle the estate of his father. This 
is done so that all the members of the family 
will receive their share of the estate. 

All law is based on the Bible and common 
sense. It involves the basic rules of conduct 
and it is administered through civil courts. 
I speak of commercial law. Criminal courts 
deal with crime. The powers of civil courts 
may be confined to the locality, the county, 
the district, or the state. 

There are various courts—Courts of 
Record, Courts of Limited Jurisdiction, 
Civil Courts, Criminal Courts, Superior or 
Supreme Courts, Probate or Surrogate 
Courts, and others. Each of these courts has 
a special and definite duty to perform; a law 
textbook should be consulted for details. 

The subject of contracts is usually the 
first that is brought to the attention of 
young people studying commercial law. 
Contracts are entered into in every walk of 
life, and a study should be made in order to 
understand fully that a contract is an agree- 
ment between parties which is enforceable 
by law. 

I believe that it is a good plan for the 
teacher of law to speak before the entire 
student body on the general subject of law 
in order to show that nearly all people are 
directly or indirectly interested in the sub- 
ject. This plan may win new converts and 
students for the class. Everyone should read 


C. C. Miller 


- . : Central Business College 
salient points of the subject of philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


and fully understand what is 
written by authorities on the 
rights of the landlord, the rights 
of the tenant, deeds, leases, mort- 
gages, insurance, life insurance, estates, 
bankruptcy laws, general patent laws, 
trade-marks, and copyrights. 

While a general discussion of a topic is the 
better plan to adopt with a class studying 
law, nevertheless, it is most interesting to 
discuss “cases”; that is, to have a student 
read the laws affecting various cases and to 
offer his opinion. Often a sudden jolt is re- 
ceived from some student who quotes 
copiously from his reading why the opposite 








decision should be rendered. To top it all, | 
the teacher should decide and bolster his | 


opinion by quoting a prominent attorney 
who agrees with him. The teacher, of course, 
should always be sure of his ground. 

To form concepts of general reading 
matter assigned by the commercial law 
teacher, to express an opinion concerning the 
proper interpretation of typical cases given 
at the end of the chapter, to read the law 
bearing on the case according to references 
given, and to speculate on how our views and 
interpretations will be received by other 
earnest students of law is a genuine pleasure 
rarely offered by other subjects. The acme 
of satisfaction and a genuine boost toward 
further study is to take a case, over which 
there has been controversy, to a reliable 
attorney who agrees with your opinion. 








cece 


The pursuit of the various phases of con- | 


tracts—the breaking of a contract, the com- 
pletion of a contract, definite acceptance of 
a contract, what constitutes consideration, 
the seal attached to a contract, and in- 
validation of contracts—when perused faith- 
fully by the earnest law student will excite 
and maintain his interest. Unlawful com- 
(Concluded on page 83) 
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a RE 


The Place of the Business School in the Defense Program 


by 


I wish I knew the 
answer to the ques- 
tion implied by the 
topic assigned. It 
isn’t an easy question. 
It would be muc 
easier for me to recite 
the things I do not 
know about the sub- 
ject than to tell you what I know. 

First, I am not sure that the program re- 
ferred to is one of defense. It seems more 
like a program in preparation for war. Also, 
it may be a war to the finish of Democracy 
as we know it today. 

Second, I am not sure that business schools 
are on the program. At least, no mention 
has been made of them in official circles. 
We haven’t been drafted or even required 
to register, except for income tax purposes. 
It is my opinion, however, that we have 
neither cayse for complaint nor reason for 
feeling slighted. On the contrary, we 
should be thankful that we have not been 
regimented—that we are still privileged to 
volunteer our services. 


To be too well recognized by our Govern- 


Association held in 


mentation, and possibly effacement. Of 
course, there are a few isolated instances of 
Government recognition. A few business 
schools, in the vicinity of training camps, 
have been given contracts for the training of 
draftees in business skills. But, for the 
most part, the Government hasn’t noticed 
the business schools. 

That business schools have much im- 
portant work to do can be taken for granted. 
There is ample proof! That we have specific 
duties to perform cannot be disputed. 
That the institutions we own and control 
(note the word control) can render, and 
will render, a unique and valuable service 
in this great national crisis is self-evident. 

Our first and most important job, it 


| seems to me, is to recruit and to train more 


| and more young men and women—par- 


a 


ticularly young women—for positions in 
business and in government service. 

It is our job to sell young people and their 
parents on these facts: There is a shortage 
growing more severe daily for stenographers, 
bookkeepers, secretaries, and accountants. 
There is a position awaiting every capable 


_ business school graduate now and this condi- 
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O. M. Correll, President 
Minnesota School of Business 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A speech made at the spring convention 
of the Central Commercial Teachers 


tion will probably con- 
tinue for many months 
and perhaps years. 

This is not as easy a 
job as it seems, and we 
must not be surprised 
if some of our pros- 
pects become “‘Doubt- 
ing Thomases” and 
ask to be shown. We must remember 
that many schools have been trying to sell 
these same ideas to an unemployed and 
skeptical public since 1929. If people don’t 
believe us now when we tell the truth, we 
might ask ourselves, ““Whose fault is it?” 

It is feared by some that, employment 
being what it is, young people will be 
tempted to accept minor jobs without much 
training and thus deprive us of our usual 
enrollments. To some extent this will be 
true, but it should cause us to work harder, 
not only for our own profit, but also for the 
benefit of those who are so short sighted as 
not to see the danger that lies ahead for 
young people who enter business before 
they are amply trained. We know that most 
of these young people will be doomed to 
accept low wages and poor advancement 
possibilities, with loss of employment when 
the next slump in business activity comes. 

In most families, however, education is 
considered as a personal program, the pre- 
requisite to a successful life, that must be 
completed in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner before employment is accepted. It 
is a necessary and an important matter 
that must be attended to at all odds. These 
people should respond to our promotional 
efforts as never before, because they will 
have the money. Thus, we will perform a 
threefold service—one of help to our 
Government, one of vital assistance to our 
youth, and one of more or less material in- 
terest to ourselves. 

We must not allow our eagerness to fill 
positions blind our eyes to the dangers in- 
volved in brief courses and the acceptance 
of poor material. There will be temptations 
to shorten courses and to accept undesirable 
students. 

The competition for employment has been 
relaxed, but the requirements of business 
and government are more exact now than 
they have been in the past. The require- 

(Concluded on page 83) 
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A Commercial and Industrial Geography Unit in Your State 


Each state department of edu- 
cation usually requires the teacher 
of industrial and commercial 
geography to teach a unit on the 
state and town in which his school is located. 
My first thought when confronted with this 
task was to go to the library, hunt up the 
required material, duplicate it, give it to my 
pupils, and then require them to learn it. 
Then it seemed to be a much better idea to 
have the class do its own work on a unit 
plan. It would teach them how to find ma- 
terial, organize it, write reports, express 
their own opinions derived from observation 
and supplementary work, and prepare a 
bibliography. 

Under these conditions I outlined a unit. 
First, I went to the local and school libraries 
to find what material of this nature was 
available; then I wrote to the State Planning 
and Development Commission to see what 
they could offer along this line. Next, I 
borrowed books from the state library. 
Last of all I made a list of places to which 
each pupil could write. A list of this data 
was printed on the last page of the unit, 
which was given to the class. 

About three weeks were allowed for work 
on the unit. This time included class periods 
and homework assignments. The class met 
five times a week for 50 minutes each day. 
The first day was spent reading and discuss- 
ing the outline and its setup; where some 
of the material was to be found; where each 
pupil could write for supplementary ma- 
terial; what the cover and title page were to 
consist of; the kind of illustrations to be 
used; and the amount of credit the pupils 
would receive for supplementary work. 


Because of the other regular class work, 
time was necessarily limited. Consequently, 
the girls who were working on a mimeograph 
unit in an office practice course made enough 
maps for the entire class. This saved time 
and provided maps that were of the specified 
sizes and true to scale. 


The pupils were asked to bring to class 
material with which to work. If that were 
impossible, they were allowed to go to the 
school or local library where they checked in 
and out with the librarian. Two days a 
week were partly devoted to class discussions 
to see that the work of each pupil was 
thoroughly understood and, at the same 
time, completely covered. 


Piloase Stat 


Rebekah Joslin 
High School 
Burlington, Vermont 


A COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
GEOGRAPHY UNIT ON YOUR STATE 
Problem: The purpose of this unit is 
to study your state and its 
commerce and industry, in- 
cluding physiography, people, natural resources, manu- 
facturing, transportation, and recreation. 


Section I — Physiography 
I. Location 


1. Make a map of the United States and show the 
location of your state. 
2. Draw to scale a map of your state and bound it. 
8. Tabulate the following: 
a. Greatest length. 
b. Greatest width. 
c. Area. 
d. Length of coastline. 


II. Puysican GEOGRAPHY 


1. Locate the important mountain ranges, notches, 
and peaks. 

. Locate the important lakes. 

. Locate the important rivers. 

. Locate the flood plains. 

. Soil. 
a. Name the kinds of soil. 
b. List the products for which each kind of soil 

is suitable. 
6. Climate. 
a. Write a paper describing: 

. Average amount of rainfall yearly. 

. Range of temperature. 

. Length of seasons. 

Winds. 

. Humidity. 

. Sunshine. 

. The general effect of these on agriculture, 
manufacturing, recreation, and the char- 
acter and energy of the people. 
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Section II — People 
I. PopuLaTion 


1. Make a chart of the state and show the urban | 


and rural population by decades from 1890 to 
1940. 

2. Make a graph or chart and show the increase or 
decrease in population from 1890 to 1940. 


II. ScHoois 

1. Name and locate the colleges and normal 
schools of the state. 

2. Find school attendance for the state for 1920, 
1930, 1940. 

3. Find the illiteracy for the state for 1920, 1930, 
1940. Note improvement. 

4. Discuss the school system. Include in your 
discussion how the system is set up, what 
federal aid is given, and the comparison of 
standards of the schools with other states. 


III. Write a paper on the nationalities, industry, in- 
tegrity, and other characteristics of the people of 
your state. Use bits of poetry, pictures, and illus 
trations wherever possible. 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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Improving the Classroom Atmosphere 


Much has been said and writ- 


James C. Snapp 


If his actions and conduct are 


ten about motivation or increas- Southwest State Teachers College commendable, he will merit rat- 


ing the interest in the classroom. 
Any means or device that en- 
ables a teacher to instill additional interest 
into the members of his class and cause them 
to work with a more businesslike manner, 
and perhaps with a bit more vim, certainly 
merits consideration. 

The teachers in the field of commerce 
have at their disposal several means of 
achieving added interest that perhaps are 
not enjoyed by the teachers in the other 
fields. Frequently it is heard in a commercial 
classroom that the student will do this or 
that on the job. How real or unreal is the 
job to the average student on the secondary 
level? Usually it is vague, to say the least, 
because the students are living in the present 
and not the future. Then why don’t we, as 
commercial teachers, recognize this fact and 
present living situations in such a way that 
they will train for that ultimate experience— 
a job or improved personal efficiency? If 
the situation presented is interesting, the 
work will be more beneficial to the students 
because of the fact that any individual tends 
to profit by and do well the thing that he 
enjoys doing. 

The following plan of organizing a class 
on the basis of an office is effective, easy to 
put into operation, and simple to operate. 
Briefly, here is the plan: 

In the average office we can usually dis- 
cern at least three levels of employment: 
first level, or beginners; second level, or 
those who have been promoted; and third 
level, those who are rated as executives. 
Even though you may have nothing more 
than the common type desk-chair, you can 
stress the idea that the chair is a place to 
work—a private desk during the class 
period. 

The next step is to employ the students 
to work in the office, which is the classroom. 
Since the teacher will perhaps be strange to 
most of the students at the beginning of the 
term, it is well to give them the benefit of 
any doubts and, at the same time, encourage 
them by employing them on the third level— 
as executives. Some teachers may prefer to 
start all students on the first level and let 
them work their way up. 

After the class is organized as indicated, 
everything that the student does in the 
classroom has a bearing on his future rating. 
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Springfield, Missouri 


ing as an executive; but if his 
actions, co-operation, and atti- 
tude are a bit shady, he will be rated on the 
second level of employment. On the other 
hand if his conduct is poor, he will be placed 
on the first level or be discharged from the 
office, depending upon the severity of the 
case. Be firm in your discharges and convey 
to the students the idea that if the office 
worker is not willing to co-operate and do his 
best, he cannot hope to advance and will per- 
haps find that another worker has his place. 
If it is necessary to discharge a student, it 
is well to remove him from the rest of the 
class and have him remain isolated for a 
period. This can be accomplished by having 
a chair or two moved over by the door or 
set up in the corner. See to it that the dis- 
charged student does not get attention from 
the other members of the class, and also see 
to it that the matter of isolation is felt. This 
is a lifelike situation because being without 
work certainly is not pleasant. As soon as 
the student feels that he can improve his 
conduct, he is re-employed and again joins 
the class. 

At least weekly, the teacher should post 
in a conspicuous place the rating of each 
student for the period immediately past. 
It will add color on the secondary level to 
refer to the type of work by name rather 
than by the words “first, second, or third 
levels of employment.” For instance, on 
the first level the boys might be considered 
as messengers and the girls as clerks. On 
the second level the boys might be considered 
as bookkeepers and the girls as stenographers 
or private secretaries. Perhaps all the stu- 
dents would be well pleased to be considered 
as executives on the third level of employ- 
ment. You will find that the students will 
become intensely interested in maintaining 
a rating of executive, and that the very 
atmosphere of the classroom will be im- 
proved. 

In order to avoid having any students 
ignore the plan and expect to get by with a 
rating on the first level, discuss with the 
class the fact that during a period of de- 
pression or slump some of the office workers 
will perhaps be discharged while others will 
be kept on the payroll. The students are 
aware that the first to be dropped are the 
(Concluded on page 96) 








Commercial Education on the Graduate Level in Ohio 


A preliminary report of the committee 
appointed by the Advisory Council of the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers Association for 
the purpose of studying commercial educa- 
tion on the graduate level in Ohio has just 
been released. R. F. Beckert, associate pro- 
fessor of accounting, Ohio University, Athens, 
is serving as chairman of the committee. He 
is being assisted by many outstanding 
leaders of business education in Ohio. 

The report was based on a survey of (a) 
what teachers want on the graduate level in 
business education, and (b) a survey of the 
graduate work on the Master’s level of 
business education. 


GRADUATE LEVEL IN BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
Questionnaires were mailed to 243 members 
of the Ohio Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. One hundred thirty-seven replies were 
received, or a return of 57.6 per cent. Of the 
137 replies, only seven of the twenty-two 
individuals who have their Master’s degrees 
have taken their work in the business field. 
Several replied that they were more in- 
terested in business education than in the 
field they selected, but because of insufficient 
funds, they were unable to attend an out-of- 
state university that offered a good course in 
business education during the summer 
sessions. Eighty-seven, or 62 per cent, of 
the persons responding were interested in 
graduate work in the commercial field with 
business education and specialized subjects 
ranking first. Since 62.5 per cent are 
interested in graduate work for high school, 
the graduate program for Ohio must recog- 
nize graduate instruction on the secondary 
level of teaching. 

According to the report, there are teachers 
who are enrolled in the graduate school in 
education in other fields, but they would be 
happier if they could be enrolled in some 
field of business education. The report 
further states that this condition will con- 
tinue to exist as long as inadequate courses 
are offered in the field of business education. 


GRADUATE WORK ON THE MASTER’S LEVEL. 
This phase of the report was made in an 


effort to determine what is being done in 
colleges and universities in graduate work in 
the field of business education. Question- 
naires were mailed to approximately 50 
colleges and universities, most of them 
members of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions. The 
following findings were reported: 
1. It is quite apparent that a large ma- 
jority of the graduate programs now in 
existence are of the “restricted type.” Of a 
total of nineteen replies, four stated that 
their programs were primarily unrestricted; 
fifteen stated that their programs were re- 
stricted. 
2. The distribution of (a) professional 
business subjects, (b) general education sub- 
jects, (c) technical business subjects, and 
(d) general business subjects was as follows: 
(a) 15 of the 15 require; range 6-18 hours; median, 
11 hours 

(b) 10 of the 15 require; range 2-10 hours; median, 
6 hours 

(c) 5 of the 15 require; range 6-12 hours; median, 
10 hours 

(d) 6 of the 15 require; range 3-12 hours; median, 
10 hours 

Also: $8 of the 15 require 9 hours in (c) and/or td 

2 of the 15 require 10 hours in (b) and/or (c 

8. The extent to which graduate students 
are permitted to include professional busi- 
ness subjects, general educational subjects, 
technical business subjects, and general 
business subjects seems to show a slightly 
greater emphasis on the latter two groups. 

4. The section of the questionnaire on 
admission of students in terms of under- 
graduate training apparently was not suf- 
ficiently clear. Furthermore, the terms 
“conditional” and “unconditional” admis- 
sion seem to be used differently in various 
institutions. It would appear, however, that 
those who have completed an undergraduate 
major in business education are admitted to 
graduate study on the same terms as those 
who have completed majors in any other 
fields. ; 

5. On the whole, not much consideration 
is given to either business teaching experi- 
ence or to actual business experience. 





records on bookkeeping records. 


Cincinnati Chicago 





SOCIAL SECURITY RECORD KEEPING 


A printed pamphlet containing 32 pages, written in textbook style with adequate illustrations and problems. This pamphlet 
can be used as a supplement in any bookkeeping course. It presents vital information in regard to the effects of social security 


The list price is 24 cents, subject to the usual school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


Dallas San Francisco 
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Edwards Appointed Director at Portsmouth 
W. L. Edwards, for- 


merly a teacher of com- 
mercial subjects at the 
Catonsville High School, 
Catonsville, Maryland, 
was recently appointed 
director of business edu- 
cation of the Woodrow 
Wilson High School, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Mr. Edwards was a 
teacher of business edu- 
cation at Catonsville for 
five years. He has also 
taught evening defense 
classes at Fort Meade, 
Maryland. For four years 
he was assistant principal and a teacher of 
commercial subjects at Goodlettsville High 
School, Goodlettsville, Tennessee. He also 
taught in the elementary schools of Simpson 
County, Kentucky, for three years. 

Mr. Edwards obtained his A. B. degree in 
commercial teacher training from Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. He was awarded the Master of 
Education degree at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, in 1941. He has also 
done graduate work at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


W. L. Edwards 


Kansas Commercial Teachers Association 


The annual convention of the Kansas 
Commercial Teachers Association will be 
held on November 7 and 8 at the Allis Hotel, 
Wichita. 

The following program has been arranged 
for the convention: 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


12:00 m. 

Luncheon 

Invocation 

Address—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York University, 
New York City 

Skill Subjects Group Meeting—chairman, 
Stosz, North High School, Wichita 

General Business Subjects Group Meeting—chairman, 


Nora 


Walter Reinhart, Hutchinson High School, 
Hutchinson 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
8:00 a. M. 
Breakfast 
Invocation 


Address—James O’Brien, New York City 

Address—local Wichita businessman 

Business Meeting 

The president of the Association is E. L. 
Fink of Topeka High School, Topeka. 
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Strong Joins Civil Service Commission 


Earl P. Strong recently 
joined the professional 
staff of the United States 
Civil Service Commission 
as a senior training spe- 
cialist. Mr. Strong will 
have charge of the di- 
rection of stenographic, 
filing, clerical, and office 
machine in-service train- 
ing programs of the gov- 
ernmental agencies in 
Washington, D.C. Dur- 
ing the past year Mr. 
Strong served as super- 
visor of business educa- 
tion in the public schools 
of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Strong was awarded the M. A. degree 
from Ohio State University, Columbus, in 
1937. Since that time, he has done graduate 
work at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; and at New York University, 
New York City. 

Mr. Strong is the newly elected national 
secretary of the N. E. A. Department of 
Business Education. The Department’s 
permanent headquarters are now located at 


yd Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 





E. P. Strong 


Ben O. Buckstaff 


News was recently received of the death 
of Ben O. Buckstaff, head of the commercial 
department and vocational guidance director 
of Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 

In recent years, Mr. Buckstaff devoted 
much of his time to vocational guidance and 
placement work. As head of the commercial 
department he directed the training of stu- 
dents in typing, bookkeeping, shorthand, 
commercial arithmetic, and allied subjects. 
Popular with the student body as well as 
with the faculty, Mr. Buckstaff was often 
called upon to supervise student activities. 
He had charge of the annual student honor 
~~ and sponsored the school’s commercial 
club. 

Before going to Lakewood, Mr. Buckstaff 
served as principal of the Wauka High 
School, Wauka, Wisconsin, and as head of 
the commercial departments in the high 
schools at Watertown, Wisconsin, and 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 








National Catholic Typing Contest 


The tenth annual Every-Pupil and Indi- 
vidual-Pupil typing contests, sponsored by 
the National Catholic High School Typists 
Association, will be held on March 12, 1942, 
and April 30, 1942, respectively. The events 
are opened to all students in accredited 
Catholic high schools. Students who are 
regularly enrolled in first- and second-year 
typing are eligible to enter these events. 

The nature of the contest will be: 


First-year Typists...... A ten-minute straight copy 
test from unfamiliar copy 


Second-year Typists....A letter-writing test for 
fifteen minutes 


All teachers desiring to enter these events 
should communicate with Rev. Fr. Matthew 
Pekari, Director, National Catholic High 
School Typists Association, St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas. 








Status of Consumer Education 


On January 29, 1941, the editor of THE 
BALANCE SHEET sent a questionnaire to 500 
superintendents, principals, and teachers in 
representative sizes and types of high 
schools throughout the United States. The 
following is a tabulation of part of the 


information obtained on that questionnaire. 
It shows the year in which the consumer 
education course is taught, the departmental 
responsibility, the amount of time devoted 
to the subject, and whether it is offered on 
an elective or a required basis: 

































































LenotH oF CouRSE REQUIRED OR ELECTIVE 
YEAR DEPARTMENT 
LEss THAN ReE- Ex.xc- | REQUIRED AND 
V6 YEAR 4 YEAR| 1 TEAR QUIRED | TIVE ELEctTIvE* 
Ninth Social science........... 14 6 6 2 6 7 1 
grade Home economics . 17 1] 6 4 10 : 
Commercial............ 7 1 6 2 4 1 
Agriculture............ 3 2 1 1 2 
Natural science......... 1 1 1 
a 2 ] 1 
No answer............. @ 1 1 1 1 
Tenth Social science........... 8 4 2 2 3 5 
grade Home economics....... 16 8 2 6 5 11 
Commercial............ 6 1 2 3 5 1 
Agriculture............ @ | 1 1 1 
Natural science......... 1 1 1 
ss 4 1 ¢ 4 
No answer............. 5 1 1 1 
Optional............... 1 1 1 
| Eleventh | Social science.......... 18 5 6 7 3 15 
grade Home economics....... 16 8 3 5 3 13 
»Commercial............ 17 3 9 5 4 11 2 
Agriculture. ... . ‘a ee | 1 1 1 
Natural science ik 1 1 
ca iigovriicoce | 3 1 3 4 3 
No answer.... 3 2 1 1 1 1 
Optional........ 1 1 1 
Twelfth Social science... . «ee 19 1] 7 16 21 
grade Home economics — 4 8 2 1 12 1 
Commercial........ 19 4 9 6 2 14 3 
Agriculture... . 4 2 2 1 3 
Natural science scien 3 3 
Chemistry..... 5558 a 1 1 1 1 
General....... 6 3 | 2g 1 2 4 
No answer.... 5 3 1 l 2 2 1 
Optional....... 1 1 | y 1 
Grand total .... 244 101 | 67 76 «=O ||~Ss«68 162 14 
| \| 
*Required of some and elective for others. 
THE J 
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Tri-State Education Association Program 


The program for the fall meeting of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education Associa- 
tion, which will be held at the Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on October 
17 and 18, is as follows: 


FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 17 


Registration 
8:00 P. M. 
Skill Demonstration by Margaret Hamma, World’s 
Champion Typist 
9:00 Pp. M.—12:00 m. 
Reception and Convention Party 


SATURDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 18 


8:30 a. M.—10:00 a. M. 
Registration and Exhibits 
10:00 a. M.—-12:10 P. M. 
Sectional Meetings (Time to be divided approxi- 
mately into two one-hour sessions.) 


C onsumer Education and Social Business Section 


10:00 A. M.-11:00 a. m. 

Chairman—George Y. Taylor, Fifth Avenue High 

School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
10:10 A. M. 

“Teaching Aids and Materials in Commercial 
Geography”—Dr. Pearl O. Weston, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

10:25 A. M. 
Discussion Leader—George Y. Taylor, chairman 
10:35 A M. 

“The Scope and Functions of Consumer Education” 
—Russel A. Dixon, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

10:50 A. M. 
Discussion Leader—George Y. Taylor, chairman 


Secretarial Section 


10:00 a. m.—11:00 a. mM. 

Chairman—Louise Darst, head of commercial de- 

partment, Shore High School, Euclid, Ohio 
10:10 A. M. 

“The Teaching of Shorthand”—Margaret L. Day, 

John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
10:30 a. M. 

“Visual Aids to the Teaching of Typewriting”— 
Florence M. Prenkshat, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

10:50 a. M. 

Discussion Leader—Mrs. Willia Brownfield, head of 
commercial department, Glenville High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice Section 


11:05 a. M.-12:10 Pp. m. 

Chairman—Howard E. Wheland, head of commercial 
department, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

11:15 a. M. 
“Ways of Teaching Bookkeeping”—Harvey A. 


Andruss, president, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
11:45 A. M. 


Discussion Leader—Howard E. Wheland, chairman 


Private Schools Section 


11:05 a. M.-12:10 P. M. 
Chairman—O. J. Kersten, manager of the Warren 
Business College, Warren, Ohio 
11:15 A. M. 
“Help Wanted!”—C. C. Reigner, president, The H. 
M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
11:55 A. M. 
Discussion on “Night School Curriculum and Ad- 
ministration” 


Salesmanship and Distributive Education Section 


11:05 a. M.—-12:10 P. m. 

Chairman—Dart Ellsworth, supervisor of distributive 
occupations and junior employment, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

11:15 a. M. 

“Let’s Be Practical”—Edward J. Warmbier, presi- 
dent, Edward J. Warmbier Associates, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

11:35 a. M. 

““A Sales Demonstration”—Mrs. Doris M. Stewart, 
former training director for McCurdy & Company, 
Rochester, New York, and personnel director for 
A. Polsky Company, Akron, Ohio 

11:55 a. M. 

Discussion Leader—Bishop Brown, director of the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 18 


12:30 P. M. 

Luncheon 

Speaker—Dr. Harold Benjamin, University of Mary- 

land, College Park 

D. D. Lessenberry, president of the Asso- 
ciation, has announced that the general 
theme of the entire program will be con- 
nected with “Tests and Visual Aids” or 
“Teacher Aids and Materials for the Class- 


room Teacher in Commercial Education.” 





list price of 12 cents, subject to the usual school discount. 


Cincinnati Chicago 





A TESTING PROGRAM IN SPELLING 


You may now obtain a complete testing service for business spelling, whether the subject is taught incidentally, or as a 
special subject. The series of tests consists of (a) a proficiency test, (b) six achievement tests, and (c) a final examination, at a 


The proficiency test is available separately in packages of twenty at a list price of 28 cents, subject to the usual school dis- 
count. The proficiency tests may bs used to determine which students should be required to study spelling. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 


Dallas New York 
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CYCLE I covers the approach (nonmerchandising); the effec pnsact 
analyzing, sorting, and summarizing transactions; the interpretatiogcord: 
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RICH VARIETY OF BUSINESS, PERSONAL, AND SOCIAL ARCA 


The problems at the ends of many of the chapters provide not only business application Iso 
and social applications. An additional variety of applications is provided in the appenghe « 
so arranged that some of the special applications may be omitted if desired. 
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THE EXPANDING SPIRAL 


A simple plan of learning is used throughout the new eight- 
eenth edition. The bookkeeping cycle is repeated many 
times in the form of a spiral. Each time the cycle is repeated, 
some part of it is expanded. The use of a service business 
in the first cycle instead of a mercantile business greatly 
simplifies the learning process. Mixed accounts, such as 
Merchandise Purchases and Merchandise Inventory, are not 
needed in a service business. Therefore, no adjustments are 
necessary in the first cycle of this course. At the end of each 
cycle, a complete-cycle exercise, project, or practice set is 
available to give the student practice in applying all the 
principles studied. 


Each chapter's work is a carefully selected unit that develops 
a specific accounting principle. [Illustrations are presented 
in step-by-step sequence and are analyzed and explained as 
they are presented. A complete model is presented in script 
form in each chapter. The problems at the ends of many of 
the chapters provide not only business applications but also 
personal and social applications. 


You have a choice of a wide variety of teaching tools with 
the new eighteenth edition. You may obtain a variety of 
textbooks, optional working papers (printed on eye-ease 
paper), optional practice sets, a series of free objective 
achievement tests, free achievement awards (certificates and 
a roll of honor), a free comprehensive teachers’ manual, 
and a free key of solutions. 
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Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1941 














Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
American Accounting Association.:................. New York City......... December 29-30 
American Association of Commercial Schools... .....}| Chicago, Illinois.........| December 29 
American Business Law Association................. New York City ..| December 29-30 
American Business Writing Association..............]| Chicago, Illinois.........| December 29-30 
American Economic Association.................... New York City..........| December 27-30 
American Vocational Association................... Boston, Massachusetts. ..| December 10-13 
Arizona Business Educators Association............. IN 528 os, 2ea ici dein ote November 14 
Arizona Education Association..................... Phoenix................] November 13-15 
Arkansas Education Association.................... Little Rock.............| November 6-7 
Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association....| Wichita, Kansas..... . .. | October 11 
Association of Evening Colleges.................... Cleveland, Ohio...... ..| October 20-21 
Association of Urban Universities. .... . ..eseeee] Cleveland, Ohio......... October 20-22 
Business Education Association of the State of New 
NN ore stare aie ites ao ta ci lovato Gib aes Anew aR le New York City.........| November 21-22 
California Business Educators’ Association— 
oS ce ans 7S 56 Shas ba SSID mia vo hws sivd es IO ee re October 21-23 
Central....... paea See Sen eae n+ Ee err October 25 
itis hie neta cena aug savin kam aek Los Angeles.............] November 15 
I Ae oe ae eh ie ci ale a Petal Los Angeles............ November 15 
Colorado Education Association.................... Durango................| October 10-11 
Denver.................| October 23-25 
Grand Junction......... October 23-25 
Ny i050 cine 55-0 wie October 23-25 
Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
eee New York City....... November 29 
Connecticut State Teachers Association............. Bridgeport..............| October 31 
EG ikke kaka October 31 
New Haven.............| October 31 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Association..........| Wilmington.............| October 2 
Delaware State Education Association.............. Wilmington.......... October 23-24 
Detroit Commercial Teachers Club................. Detroit, Michigan...... December 6 
Georgia Education Association— 
Re Ea las ae eC re a ....| Statesboro... .. .. | October 10 
AE ea ane OE, Ce RR Lee Thomasville.............| October 15 
I asco fh cece taitiia. aiocde eM ac Nasa octvenatagiataaes ..| Americus...... October 13 
rene Sree: lll October 6 
District 6..... eee ; Poets ..| DR... ..| October 8 
District 7...... Se TES Calhoun..... October 3 
District 8..... — = fenton ....| Waycross. ... October 17 
District 9...... tery , .....}| Gainesville...... October 1 
District 10...... va : as UU September 29 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of New | 
tin te thane saeiA sees eee .......| Atlantic City November 10 
Idaho Education Association— 
Er ree ererrereS lf October 2 
NID iin xe ctwwdcawee nes Se en re sian hs.0 dai sls ks October 2-3 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Idaho Education Association— 
| aaa CR eicisic eo dicate ma October 24-25 
District 4..... Twin Falls October 24-25 
District 5...... Pocatello. . . October 2-3 
District 6....... Pocatello. . .. October 2-3 
Illinois Education Association— 
Mississippi Valley........ Quincy...... October 9-10 
Southeastern........ Sibu Lawrenceville October 9-10 
Weetern.......... Galesburg... .. October 9-10 
Blackhawk...... Rock Island October 10 
East Central..... Urbana...... October 10 
Eastern....... Charleston October 10 
Illinois Valley... La Salle October 10 
DuPage Valley... Elmhurst October 13 
Northwestern. . Rockford October 17 
Rock River... . Dixon.. October 17 
Chicago........ Chicago... . November 1 
State. . Chicago. . . December 29-31 
Illinois High School Conference. ...... ee November 7 
Indiana State Teachers Association— 
i ae South Bend.............] October 23-24 
Northeastern........... Fort Wayne......... October 28-24 
Southwestern........ Evansville..............| October 23-24 
RG Indianapolis....... ....| October 23-24 
Indiana Vocational Association..................... Indianapolis. ...... October 28 
Iowa State Teachers Association— 
each at hae died dn anaddsemets itis op 4 x50 September 27 
oe irk ns is aa ta bb ann tiondteiebal i ance ewaee October 9-10 
ha to asa icin he Sot e0 een Sse OR Council Bluffs October 9-10 
SE IE big bs ee ok ok Poses sakekwalae Des Moines.... . November 6-8 
Kansas State Teachers Association................. Ee November 6-8 
iisccevctsscsserecel Bee 
Pittsburgh..............| November 6-8 
or saan dna November 6-8 
RE November 6-8 
re November 6-8 
Kansas (Eastern) Commercial Teachers Association...| Ottawa............. October 4 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools| Lexington.............. October 24-25 
Louisiana Teachers Association..................... New Orleans............ November 16-19 
Maine Teachers Association........................ Bangor.................| October 29-81 
Maryland State Teachers Association............... Baltimore.............. October 24-25 
Michigan Education Association— 
PG ciivndiediihsessracsgonideemibel Detroit........ October 23-25 
Ge net en achne shied edt eesonkeninl Saginaw..... October 9-10 
Region 8... East Lansing October 9-10 
Region 4... Grand Rapids October 23-24 
Region 5. . Petoskey... . October 2-8 
Region 6. Detroit...... October 16-17 
Region 7. Escanaba... . October 2-8 
tb ien dg beAeKen ge Pecnk ihe keosbies Battle Creek October 16-17 
Minnesota Education Association— 
Northeastern................ Virginia... .. October 9-10 
ist wate anida ks St. Cloud... October 16-17 
Southwestern. ... Mankato... October 16-17 
Southeastern. . Rochester. . October 16-17 
Minneapolis St. MN... October 23-24 
St. Paul... .. SS}. October 23-24 
Northern. . ee Pe ee Thief River Falls. . October 23-24 
Ns issih cde cddedste wc éduneden dooce Moorhead....... October 23-24 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Missouri Association of Secondary School Principals So” ere October 3-4 
Missouri State Teachers Association— 
eerie Sate lias canoe a's ciara apne: eM Raeke Warrensburg............| October 9-10 
Ee eee Kirksville...............| October 9-10 
Eom 52 ai dg le sce ridin Sma Wats dine a Side Maryville...............| October 9-10 
I 6.2 ois lo:h. 0, cls oie a9 0 ps Rvalad AG Se lees ee ...| October 16-17 
SE eee eens erry rete Cape Girardeau........ October 16-17 
86 aGuis sos + heed naees cer none ee  ihinhd nediaiee ¥s October 22-24 
NCC eae ee et ta Ma ich a pelvis eat kee ee eee December 3-6 
Montana Education Association— 
tae cache sid 5 esses Savarese Miles City..............| October 23-25 
I 6356.5 sips. ean Sid ave siwin ie amie ede Great Falls.......... October 23-25 
os ete cy Sd icra saa Seay aed Glasgow................| October 23-25 
its ébeatGehinexinenes sadecawee I io a's bw ia October 23-25 
IR oi unas 5 aa hanictabawascesaiaaene cae ny October 23-25 


National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions 


National] Association of Public School Business Officials 
National Business Teachers Association. ............ 


National Council for the Social Studies.............. 


National Council of Teachers of English........ 


National Education Association— 
American Association of School Administrators. . . 


Nebraska State Teachers Association 
Sd Se eer 
District 2 
NN cies Fy tale ak Sian dooosnd ice’ ans coves sor bie ae 
a BEER eer 
ee eee 
District 6......... 


Nevada State Teachers Association 


New England Association of School Superintendents. . 
New England Business College Association.......... 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association.......... 


New Jersey Education Association 


New Mexico Educational Association............... 
New York State Teachers Association- 
Northeastern 


CHR COHCCHO COE OEE EEE es eeeseseeseseors 


Long Island 
Southern 
Eastern 


Central Western................ 
I bosses Soko uci wis dea 
ee 


VP? Mouce Sheet 


Chicago, Illinois......... 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Chicago, Illinois......... 
Indianapolis, Indiana. .. . 
New York City......... 


Atlanta, Georgia....... 
San Francisco, California 


0 ee eee 
aac are ave bua Sets 
OS eee - 
Grand Island...... 
Holdrege........ 
Scottsbluff....... 


Winnemucca. . ; 
Serre 
err re 


Boston, Massachusetts. . . 


Boston, Massachusetts. . . 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
RG dickde kha terete 
Atlantic City........... 
Albuquerque....... 


Plattsburgh............. 
WereTtownh.. ............ 
Potedam........ 
Hempstead........ 
Binghamton....... 
Ambeny.......5.. 
ME ois ss aay cv sioaes 
Rochester......... 
Buffalo..... 











New York City f 





December 29-30 
October 13-16 
December 29-31 
November 20-22 
December 31-January 2 


November 20-22 
February 21-26, 1942 


October 22-24 
October 22-24 
October 22-24 
October 22-24 
October 22-24 
October 22-24 


October 6-9 

October 13-16 
October 20-23 
October 27-30 
November 3-6 


November 13-14 
November 28-29 


November 15 
October 16-17 
November 8-11 
October 22-25 


October 2-3 
October 3 
October 3 
October 10 
October 10 
October 16-17 
October 17 
October 23-24 
October 24-25 
October 31 - 
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Name of Association 


Date of Meeting 





New York State Vocational Association 


North Carolina Business Schools Association 


North Carolina Education Association— 
South Piedmont 


North Dakota Education Association— 
RRR I Ia Ie SEE ete eae arr 
ESSE) oye eee omc ae 


ee per ce catalan Waa ete Mate 


ee LSE SS aetna ae ee ae Ora 


8x2 coisa teva dh ninsthnacds ecard ce ard ic og 
ip chs tics brava argruiin, araneidaraieel sao Rl oelte 


Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools. . 


Pennsylvania Business Educators Association........ 
Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
Central 


CCC CHS e rose eeeeeeeeseseeeese 


9 le ania 


I i Sa ions, Ciacci sitar Geile eae tone 
I or ig lar ass sores arnt aivelo. as th ape 
I ND, oan cbs tdecessecdncvencs 
Secondary Education Conference............... 
SER PORTE SE RE Ee nee aor 


Rhode Island Catholic Teachers Institute............ 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction....... 


South Dakota Education Association— 
UN Sais stan yg aie ‘cicadas al 
tat ated ae byw ha weak cia aT 
EE Ne rey meee yk 
Southeastern 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Southern Business Education Association 


Southern Economic Association 
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CN odes ede Sse 
ee 
Greensboro............. 
Wilmington............. 
Greenville.............. 
I 5.55 dae odes dace 


EE cic gead yaa ane 
ON 
Columbus.............. 


tin bnnand'aien 
Ee 


Ee re 
Weatherford............ 
Oklahoma City.......... 


Harrisburg........... 


re 


lock Baven............ 
oo arr 
tbike keh enkeea en 
icine wennen 
| re 
aor 
Chambersburg.......... 
Harrisburg.............. 
Harrisburg.............. 
a 


Providence............. 


Providence............. 


ee 
Watertown............. 
I INS i esse ce encre 
Louisville, Kentucky.... . 
Greensboro, N. Carolina. . 


Nashville, Tennessee... . . 





December 26-28 
November 29 


September 26 
October 10 
October 17 
October $1 
November 7 
November 14 


October 16-17 
October 16-17 
October 29-31 


October 10-11 


October 23-24 
October 28-24 
October 23-24 
October 24 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
January 2-8, 1942 


October 9-11 
October 23-24 
October 23-24 
October 23-24 
October 23-24 
October 23-24 
October 23-24 
October 30-31 
February 12-14, 1942 


October 24-25 


December 29 


October 9-10 
October 9-11 
October 16-17 
October 17 
October 23-24 
November 14-15 
November 14-15 
October 1-2 
October 30-31 
December 29-31 


October $0-$1 

October $0--31 

October 23-25 

October 23-25 

October 30—-November 1 
October 80-—November 1 
December 1-5 
November 20-22 


November 14-15 











Name of Association 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association 


Tennessee Education Association— 


San Antonio, Texas...... 


November 28-29 


Middle.......... Nashville. . . October 23-25 
Eastern....... pewene............ October 30-November 1 
Western........ Memphis. . November 14-15 

Texas State Teachers Association. .. Houston... . November 20-22 


Tri-State Commercial Education Association......... 
Upper Cumberland Business Education Association... 


Utah Education Association...... Dh beret eee 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Barbourville, Kentucky. . 
Salt Lake City. 


October 17-18 
October 9 


October 9-11 


Vermont Education Association..... . Burlington....... October 9-11 
Virginia Business Education Association. . . Fredericksburg November 8 
Virginia Education Association........ Richmond..... November 18-21 
Washington Education Association Seattle... . October 13 
Tacoma... . October 13 
Bellingham. . October 13-14 
Aberdeen... . October 15 
Vancouver... . October 17 
Yakima... October 20-21 
Walla Walla October 23-24 
Spokane... October 24-25 
West Virginia State Education Association. ......... | Charleston October 29-31 
Western Washington Commercial Teachers Association | Seattle... .. October 13 
Winfield Educational Clinic........................ Winfield, Kansas... . October 3-4 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association............. 


Wisconsin Education Association— 





Fond du Lac... . 





October 17-18 


ee een sihea arent atetendadee dd tk i wich ala October 3 
EERIE ECE ane ee eee nome a I sn 5 wvcenwe ses October 3 
ER scatinc ach seuiscknecbebaed estan ee October 9-10 
ei orl eel aeS din dine whieh ealkcebe OO” a ree October 9-10 
I lis Sohlt ts iain aaa a abun heearcits Feu Claire............. October 9-10 
ER aide 2e Leas hihenwiisdesaxdooaenuen EN a ks iiin: Kee am October 9-10 
EEE gee ae ene eee eee oe pe ire Milwaukee..............| November 6-8 
Wyoming Education Association— 
EE | en October 2-3 
Ne on eel ra abuiuddiedaeee Rock Springs ....| October 2-4 
Mats 2 a ae bia chinese dU Cheyenne.............. October 16-18 
sib Lib cht cpoiiabevenceeacaneed SN October 16-18 
ND id dst hk 6,5 vars era naihicieeeaaer sna Cheyenne...... ......| October 16-18 











oa_— asta oe OLS eee Oe ee be Oe 


a i it ian a ee ae hULhChU 


ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 
by Walter E. Leidner 


This book contains 309 pages with a total of 421 problems classified under such main headings as 
follows: narratives, special journals, closing the ledger, statements and reports, miscellaneous journal 
entries, drafts and trade acceptances, the bank account, adjustments, the partnership, the corporation, 
analysis of accounts and records, single entries, business terms, university and regents’ examinations. 


List price $1.28, subject to school discount. A single copy will be sent postpaid for a cash remit- 
tance of $1.00. A single copy will be sent with a key postpaid for a cash remittance of $1.95. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Dallas 


Chicago San Francisco 
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National Business Teachers Association 


Ivan Mitchell, acting assistant principal 
and head of the commercial department of 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
is membership director of the National 
Business Teachers Association (formerly Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation). 
Mr. Mitchell was appointed acting assistant 
principal of Western High School effective 
with the opening of school this fall. He has 
started his fall campaign with an invitation 
to all past members and all other interested 
business teachers to join the Association by 
paying the annual dues of $2.00. 

The National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion is composed of three major departments: 
secondary schools department, college de- 
partment, and private schools department. 
Each department is arranging its own pro- 
gram for the convention that will be held in 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on 
December 29-31. In addition to the general 
meetings and the departmental meetings, 
there will be sectional round-table meetings 
as follows: private school instructors; secre- 
tarial, administrators, distributive educa- 
tion, bookkeeping and accounting, social- 
business, and office machines. 

Many allied and related groups will meet 
at the same time as the National Business 
Teachers Association. For instance, the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions will start its meeting 
on December 29 in the Hotel Sherman. 
Many other groups are planning meetings 
and banquets on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 30. Tuesday evening has been left open 
on the program of the National Business 
Teachers Association to permit these various 
meetings. Arrangements for such meetings 
should be made through the local chairman 
Paul Moser, Moser School, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Association’s sixth yearbook, pub- 
lished in 1940, was included among the sixty 
outstanding educational books of 1940. It 
was so popular that it is now out of print. 
The seventh yearbook of 1941, which has 
just come from the press, is entitled “‘Prob- 
lems and Issues in Business Education.” 

Elvin S. Eyster, president of the Associa- 
tion, has just been appointed acting pro- 
fessor of business administration and asso- 
ciate director of the personnel and place- 
ment bureau of Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. During the past year, Mr. Eyster 
was on leave of absence from the Fort 
Wayne Public Schools to serve on the staff 
yi U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
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George Hittler Goes to lowa 


George Hittler, for the 
past three years an in- 
structor of business edu- 
cation at James Millikin 
University, Decatur, Illi- 
nois, has just been placed 
in charge of the commer- 
cial teacher-training 
work at the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. He re- 
places Arnold Condon 
who was recently ap- 
pointed head of the de- 
partment of commerce at 
the University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson. 

Mr. Hittler has just 
finished his third summer as visiting lecturer 
at the University of Iowa. In addition to 





George Hittler 


‘his college teaching experience, he has taught 


in the high schools of Moneta, Iowa; Aurora, 
Minnesota; and Pekin and Waukegan, 
Illinois. He is a past chairman of the office 
machines round table of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. 

The M. A. degree was awarded to Mr. 
Hittler at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
in 1937. His undergraduate work was com- 
pleted at Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana. 
He has had business experience in Duluth, 
Minnesota, as well as in Chicago, Illinois. 

s . e 


Miss Bruce Goes to Montgomery 


Grace Wilson Bruce, for the past three 
years head of the commercial department of 
the Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kings- 
port, Tennessee, has been elected associate 
professor of commerce in Huntingdon Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Alabama. She will teach 
beginning and advanced classes in typewrit- 
ing, shorthand, secretarial accounting, and 
materials and methods of teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the high school. 

The A. B. degree was awarded Miss Bruce 
at Union University, Jackson, Tennessee. 
She also obtained her A. B. degree with a 
major in commerce at Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. Her Master’s degree was earned at 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 





WANTED 


Officers of commercial teacher associations should send 
to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET the names and 
addresses of the newly-elected officers to serve during 

















Musselman Appointed to College Faculty 


Vernon A. Musselman 
has recently been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of 
the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, to sub- 
stitute for C. Guy Brown, 
who is serving in the 
United States Army. Mr. 
Musselman will have 
charge of all commercial 
education classes in the 
School of Education and 
he will also supervise the 
apprentice teachers inthe 
commercial classes of the 
University High School. 
In addition, he will do 
graduate work leading to his Doctor’s de- 
gree. Mr. Musselman has completed one 
year of work toward his Doctorate. His 
Master’s degree in education was granted 
by the University of Oklahoma in 1938. 

Mr. Musselman has obtained a year’s 
leave of absence from the schools of Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, where he has been teaching 
bookkeeping and accounting in the high 
school and junior college. 





V. A. Musselman 
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Ivan Mitchell Is Promoted 


Ivan Mitchell, mem- 
bership campaign di- 
rector of the National 
Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, recently received 
a promotion. For several 
years Mr. Mitchell has 
been head of the com- 
mercial department in 
Western High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. Ef- 
fective at the opening 
of school this fall, Mr. 
Mitchell was made acting 
assistant principal. 

Mr. Mitchell’s first 
teaching experience was 
in the Rawlins High School, Rawlins, 
Wyoming. He later taught at Youngstown, 
Ohio, and then served two years in the Army 
during World War I. He had a year and a 
half of service overseas. In 1920 Mr. Mitchell 
went from Youngstown to Detroit, where he 
served.as commercial teacher and athletic 
coach in the High School of Commerce. In 
1926 he was promoted to head of the com- 
mercial department in Western High School. 


Ivan Mitchell 
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Christian Brothers Meet 


The commercial teachers of the St. Louis 
Province of Christian Brothers met at St. 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota, on 
August 14. The meeting was presided over 
by Brother James Luke of St. Mel High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Brother Theodore of St. Patrick’s Com- 
mercial Academy, Chicago, Illinois, proposed 
a comparative study of the commercial 
classes in the Brothers’ schools as a means 
of aiding the teachers to compare their work 
and this further progress in their particular 
fields. After an examination into the methods 
of the testing program and the subject of 
tests, the assembly agreed upon a testing pro- 


cedure in typewriting for the current year. 
Brother Theodore will serve as chairman and 
will direct the project from St. Patrick’s 
Commercial Academy, Chicago, Illinois. 

Those appearing on the program included: 
Brother Edmund, St. George High School, 
Evanston, Illinois; Brother Eugene, Cretin 
High School, St. Paul, Minnesota; Brother 
Fidelis, De La Salle High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; Brother Austin, De La 
Salle Academy, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Brother John Michael, Christian Brothers 
College, Memphis, Tennessee; and Brother 
Matthew, principal of St. Patrick’s Commer- 
cial Academy, Chicago, Illinois. 








An Interesting Plan for Selling Courses 


Mrs. Guy C. Warner, head of the com- 
mercial department in the high school at 
Paragould, Arkansas, has worked out an 
interesting plan of creating enthusiasm in 
her selling classes. In describing her plan, 
Mrs. Warner says: 

“When the new semester opens in the fall, 
there is always a keen interest in our sales- 
manship class. At the beginning of the 
semester, after discussing the problems of 
salesmanship, each student in the class 
selects one particular project with which he 
is to deal throughout the entire course. A 
list is made and a letter is written to each 
company selected who sells the products. 
This letter requests literature, samples, and 
demonstration materials. At the end of the 
semester, each student becomes an actual 
‘salesman’ before the class and demonstrates 
the item that he has selected. During the 
sales talk, the other students in the class 
write criticisms for and against the presenta- 
tion. These criticisms are used daily as a 
basis for the students’ grades. 

“All correspondence from the various 
companies comes directly to me. The corre- 
spondence and all other material is organized 
and in the third week of school it is handed 
to the student. Any samples sent are with- 
held until later in the course. In the fourth 
week each student is given three minutes 
before the class for an oral talk. Outside 
speakers are also invited to talk before the 
class on various phases of salesmanship and 
the qualifications of good salesmen.” 

In following this plan, Mrs. Warner has 
found that the students are given more than 
an opportunity to study salesmanship be- 
cause of the fact that they are shown selling 
techniques and procedures in action. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


“Unit Planning in Business Education” 
has been chosen as the theme of the 1942 
convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association to be held in Baltimore, 
Maryland. This topic will provide a program 
of special interest for classroom teachers as 
well as executives in commercial education. 
There will be a special section for the private 
business schools. 

The chairman for the local committees are 
as follows: Registration, J. Raymond Jack- 
son, Beacom College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Banquet, George H. Hocker, Bard 
Avon School, Baltimore, Maryland; Enter- 
tainment, Dr. Charles W. Reigner, H. M. 
Rowe Company, Baltimore, Maryland; Pub- 
licity, E. G. Purvis, Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Information, E. Duncan Hyde, 
Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Tours, Russell T. Baker, Bard Avon 
School, Baltimore, Maryland; Kit, Cecelia 
B. Colbert, Girls’ Vocational School, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Exhibitors, E. E. Hippen- 
steel, High School, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey; Hospitality, Alice Wakefield, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C.; Hospitality for 
Convention Wives, Mrs. Clyde B. Edgeworth, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Advisory, Charles W. 
Sylvester, Board of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Membersnip Campaign, Clyde B. 
Edgeworth, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland; Secretary of 
Committees, Charles W. Dudderar, Boys 
Vocational School, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Corresponding Secretary for Local Committee, 
Elise M. Brockman, Strayer College, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

The Executive Board will meet in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on October 18 to complete 


convention plans. 
C ls het: 
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RECENTLY ADOPTED 
IN NEW MEXICO 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


FOURTH EDITION BY ROSS 


With BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth Edition, by Ross, you may use a grammar 
or a letter-writing approach. Some teachers prefer to teach a course in letter 
writing and to use the selective grammar assignments for remedial teaching 
and extra emtphasis in the letter-writing course. Others prefer to start the 
course by reviewing grammar. 


In the first lesson of BUSINESS ENGLISH and in all succeeding lessons, the 
student buckles down to work immediately on the study of specific grammatical 
and letter-writing problems. The presentation of grammar is systematic; the 
coverage of the principles of letter writing is thorough. 


The independent assignments of BUSINESS ENGLISH, such as classification 
of adjectives, agreement of tenses, and letters ordering goods, enable you to 
place the emphasis wherever you desire. Each assignment consists of explana- 
tions, examples, and problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


Polo Sha a 
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Suggestions for Teaching Law 
(Continued from page 64) 


binations, an attempt by contract to de- 
fraud a third party, contracts with a com- 
mon carrier, or deliberate falsification of 
written contracts—all these will engross the 
attention of the earnest student of law. 


Frequently in private business schools 
those students who have not chosen a course 
including commercial law see others attend- 
ing class and become curious to know some- 
thing about the subject. It is then that a 
wide-awake teacher will suggest to such 
students that they attend class and listen 
to the teacher in order to ascertain whether 
they may become interested. Sometimes 
such students return with 100 per cent 
enthusiasm and they obtain a law textbook 
in order to attend class regularly. 

When someone speaks of “power of at- 
torney,” “‘agent,” “special agent,” “‘adminis- 
tration papers,” “committee,” “‘custodian,” 
“trustee,” “corporations,” “partnerships,” 
“codicil,” or “‘guaranty,” it is helpful to 
know even the husks of knowledge of the 
subject of law. 

In short, a knowledge of contracts, part- 
nerships, and corporations; laws of property 
(real and personal), insurance, bankruptcy, 
finance, and credit; laws affecting manu- 
facturers, negotiable instruments, bailments, 
employer’s liability, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and debtors and creditors is essential 
to a man in business. It enables him to 
interpret contracts and to understand the 
far-reaching effect of plans made and to 
understand the legal intricacies. 

Surely, “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing; drink deep or taste not the Pierian 
spring.” 


Business School in Defense Program 
(Continued from page 65) 


ments for lifetime success in business pur- 
suits are as rigid as ever. We must keep 
our standards high. To do so will, in a 
measure at least, forestall regrets later. 

“It is our job in this defense effort,” 
states J. H. Long of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, “to help eradicate the personal 
bottlenecks that come from part training, 
poor training, and no training.” 

We must attend strictly to our own busi- 
ness and do our work better, if possible, 
than we have done it before. By our own 
business, I mean just that. This is no 
time for fighting among ourselves. There is 
plenty of business for al!. Derogatory 
phrases, insinuations, and uncomplimentary 
remarks about competitors should be put 
on ice for the duration of the crisis. Let’s 
do our bit to preserve Democracy by per- 
forming our responsibilities under it. If it 
should not endure, our future trouble in 
comparison to our present ones will be 
such as to cause us to remember our meanest 
enemies as men and women of high moral 
character. Circumstances of which we are 
now unaware would wring all the bitter 
gaul of resentment from our souls drop by 
drop. For us to waste time knocking our 
competitors, or otherwise engage in unfair 
practices now, is to place ourselves in the 
category of fifth columnists and saboteurs. 

There is a place in the defense program 
for the business schools. It is just as big 
and important a place in the affairs of 
the nation as is our vision to comprehend it 
and our ability to fill it. 


; 1J. H. Long, “The Private Busi Schoals’ Responsibility 
in the Present Crisis” Tax BaLance Stent (Cincinnati, Ohio: 
South-Western Publishing Company, March, 1941), p. 291. 








A Survey of Extra Class Work 


Gladys Vadney, a commercial teacher in 
the high school at Catskill, New York, 
recently completed a survey of extra class 
work done by commercial teachers in the 
schools of New York State located in com- 
munities of from 2,500 to 10,000 inhabitants. 
Her survey was done in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Master of 
Science in education at New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany. 


In summarizing the data obtained, Miss 
Vadney found that: 


1. Of the schools reporting, 92.9 per cent require 
extra class supervision by commercial teachers. 


%. Clubs and school publication work account for 
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40.3 per cent of the supérvisory work réquired of 
commercial teachers; athletics, class advisory 
work, and dramatics represent 38.6 per cent of 
the work required. 

8. Athletics, school publications, and supervision of 
general schoo! funds or athletic funds require the 
greatest amount of time for extra class activities. 


4. Of the 157 commercial! teachers reporting, 92, or 
58.6 per cent, supervise from two to five activities. 

5. Of the 69 teachers claiming special training for 
extra class activities, and of the 88 teachers 
claiming no special training, 78.2 per cent and 
77.2 per cent, respectively, agree that special 
training for extra class work is necessary. 

6. The consensus 2s to the amount of training for 
teacher trainees is for either a two-hour two- 
semester course, or for required personal partici- 
pation in at least two extra class activities. 














A PRACTICAL 
WORKBOOK FOR 
YOUR COURSE IN 

ARITHMETIC 


WORKBOOK 
IN 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


THIRD EDITION — By SMITH 
Eo cca ERR 


e 75 drills 
e 75 tests 
¢ Progress charts 


SMITH’S WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is designed to be used 
for intensive skill development in 
simple arithmetic and for training in 
rapid calculation. The workbook con- 
tains 75 drills and 75 tests. The drill 
is printed on one side of the sheet, and 
the test on the other side. Complete 
instructions give information essen- 
tial to the proper completion of the 
drills and the tests. A standard time 
is given for each drill and each test. 
Se 
List price, 60 cents, 
subject to usual 
school discount 
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PUBLISHING CO. 
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Eyster Goes to Indiana University 


Elvin S. Eyster has 
recently been appointed 
acting professor of busi- 
ness administration and 
associate director of the 
personnel and placement 
bureau of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. An 
important item of Mr. 
Eyster’s work will be to 
administer the commer- 
cial teacher-training pro- 
gram. 

Last fall, Mr. Eyster 
was appointed adminis- 
trative assistant in the 
office of the superin- 
tendent of schools at Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 
and served in that capacity until he was 
called to Washington, D. C., in January, 
1941. In Washington Mr. Eyster served asa 
special agent of research in business educa- 
tion. 

From 1923 until 1927, Mr. Eyster was 
connected with the Central High School, Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana. In 1927 he became a 
member of the faculty of North Side High 
School, Ft. Wayne, as a teacher of business 
subjects. In 1931 he was named head of the 
business department of North Side High 
School, and in 1937 he became director of 
guidance. 

Mr. Eyster was awarded the B. S. degree 
from Indiana University in 1926, and the 
M. S. degree from the same institution in 
1931. He is now president of the National 
Business Teachers’ Association. 


Elvin S. Eyster 


Pi Rho Zeta International Conclave 


The second biennial Pi Rho Zeta inter- 
national conclave was held on July 11-18 at 
the Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The theme running through every 
event on the program of the three-day con- 
clave was singularly one of service, and all 
delegates seemed interested in obtaining 
ideas for furthering the service record of 
their chapters both with respect to mem- 
bers and in connection with civic and welfare 
projects in their communities. 

The closing session of the conclave featured 
brief discussions on subjects of vital interest 
to all chapters of Pi Rho Zeta. From time 
to time in the forthcoming months, reports 
of these discussions will appear in The Com- 
pass, the official publication of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges. 
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Crouse Awarded Pi Omega Pi Fellowship 





John C. Crouse has 
been awarded the Pi 
Omega Pi Fellowship 
Award of $100 which is 
given annually to a mem- 
ber of the fraternity who 
has given up a full-time 
teaching position to do a 
year’s work beyond the 
Master’s degree. Mr. 








Crouse was voted the 
1940-41 award by all the 
chapters of Pi Omega Pi. 
We congratulate Mr. 
Crouse upon being 
chosen for this outstand- 
ing honor. 

Mr. Crouse was recently made head of the 
department of secretarial training and as- 
sistant professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. He is now 
serving as editor of the National Business 
Education News, the official publication of 
the Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association. During 
the past summer he taught in the business 
education department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Last year he was an 
assistant professor in business education at 
Columbia University while working on his 
Ph. D. degree. Mr. Crouse has also taught 
at the State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, and in several high schools in 
Indiana, including the George Washington 
High School at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Crouse completed his undergraduate 
work at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, and his graduate work at Columbia 
University. 


John C. Crouse 


Harris Appointed Principal 


Sam D. Harris was recently appointed 
acting principal of the North Chattanooga 
Junior High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
while Carl M. Gevers is serving a year in the 
United States Army. Mr. Harris served last 
year as co-ordinator and head of the com- 
mercial department of the Chattanooga Vo- 
cational High School. He has also taught 
commercial subjects in the North Chat- 
tanooga Junior High School and in the 
Chattanooga High School. 

Mr. Harris was awarded the A. B. degree 
from Carson and Newman College, Jefferson 
City, Tennessee. He has also done graduate 


= at the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 


ADVERTISING 


THIRD EDITION — ROWSE AND FISH 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 
fits into the modern merchandising 
program for it vibrates with the 
realities and the romance of modern 
advertising. The book is chock-full 
of new subject matter, new illustra- 
tions, and new problems. Its simplic- 
ity will lift the heavy teaching bur- 
den from your shoulders. Advertis- 
ing is presented in a simple, direct, 
and unornamented manner. A work- 
book is available for optional use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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FOR A SELF- 
CONTAINED, ONE- 
YEAR COURSE 














.... OR FOR A 
TWO-YEAR, 











BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


FOURTH EDITION 





POPULAR 
FEATURES 


1. The balance sheet ap- 
proach is used. 


2. Special applications of 
bookkeeping principlesare 
made to personal and so- 
cial uses. 


3. Chapters are devoted 
to family records and rec- 
ords for small businesses. 


4. Transactions for prac- 
tice sets are included in 
each volume. 





BY McKINSEY AND PIPER 


Volumes I and II of this new series provide a 
thoroughly modern treatment of bookkeeping, de- 


veloped through the balance sheet approach. Ap- | 


plications of bookkeeping principles are made to 
numerous personal uses, such as the records of a 
club, a church, a class, and many other types of 
organizations. Considerable attention is given to 


record keeping for small businesses. The emphasis | 


upon the personal and social values of bookkeeping 
does not, however, overbalance the emphasis on the 
business or vocational values. 


Volume I is designed for a one-year terminal course, 
treating in a practical but an elementary way single 
proprietorships, partnerships, and corporations. It 
is, therefore, designed for a self-contained, one-year 
course and should prove popular with those teachers 
who want to treat in a simple manner partnerships 
and corporations in the first year. 


Volume II covers controlling accounts, partnerships, 
and corporations. Special chapters are devoted to 
the study of items on the financial statement. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Need for Distributive Education Teachers 


According to a recent observation there 
will undoubtedly be a shortage of teachers, 
teacher-co-ordinators, and co-ordinators of 
distributive education next year. The first 
qualification for these educators is occupa- 
tional experience. This experience should 
include not less than one year in a dis- 
tributive business; college graduation with a 
major in retailing, marketing, or business 
administration; some graduate work with 
at least 15 credits in such subjects as organi- 
zation and administration of distributive 
education, co-ordination and supervision of 
distributive education, problems of the small 
businessman, curriculum making in dis- 
tributive education, and philosophy of 
distributive education; at least 9 credits in 
such subjects as educational psychology, 
tests and measurements, and principles of 
secondary education. Master’s degrees in 
retailing are usually preferable. 

During the summer of 1941 there were 
twenty-three schools and universities offer- 
ing professional training in distributive 
education; eleven schools and universities 
offer all-year professional training in dis- 
tributive education. 

Certification requirements may vary in 
each state. For such information pro- 
spective trainees should write to their State 
Department of Education. 


American Business Writing Association 


The following officers of the American 
Business Writing Association were elected 
by mail ballot to serve during the year 
1941-42: president, Professor Alta Gwinn 
Saunders, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
Eastern vice president, Dr. N. W. Barnes, 
Columbia University, New York City; 
Southern vice president, Professor H. L. 
Marcoux, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Midwestern vice president, Dr. 
R. R. Aurner, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Western vice president, W. J. 
Marra, University of California, Berkeley; 
secretary-treasurer, Professor C. R. Ander- 
son, University of Illinois, Urbana; directors- 
at-large, Dr. E. J. Kilduff, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City; Professor W. P. 
Boyd, University of Texas, Austin; Dr. Roy 
Davis, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The following new directors were elected 
to serve for a period of three years: Professor 
H. L. Marcoux, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; W. J. Marra, University 
of California, Berkeley; Dr. Roy Davis, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Professor Marcoux had served a one-year 
term and was re-elected for a three-year term; 
Dr. Davis was re-elected for a second term. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be held in Chicago on December 29-30. 








Office Job for the Graduate 
(Continued from page 68) 


Woman’s Voice (cultured): Good evening, Robert. 

Bob: How do you do. 

Evelyn: Dad, this is Robert Fisk. He’s the young man 
I told you about. 

Dad: Glad to know you, Robert. Congratulations to 
you. I hear you're starting on a new job at Blake 
and Mayfield’s tomorrow. They’re a fine concern. 

Bob: Thank you, sir. I’m mighty glad to have ob- 
tained a position with them. 

Evelyn: It isn’t everyone who would have gone to as 
much trouble in making sure he would get the job 
as Bob did. 

Bob: It wasn’t all my own doing. I got a lot of help 
from my teacher, my parents, and the library. They 
really taught me how to do a good piece of work in 
job hunting. 

Dad: Do you think you're going to like working at 
Blake and Mayfield’s? 

Bob: I’m sure I am, sir. There’s a good opportunity 
for advancement in that firm. 

Dad: That’s the way to talk. 

Evelyn: I heard a lecture over the radio the other day 
that dealt with the topic of advancement. The 
title of the speech was “Promotional Education.” 
As I remember it the lecturer said: 

Narrator: In order for an employee to hope for ad- 
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vancement from his present position he should bear 
in mind these simple rules: 


Woman's Voice: Be ready and willing to accept fair 
and honest criticism. Avoid being a gossip, a grouch, 
or a chronic complainer. Develop the our and the 
we attitude toward the concern for which you work. 
Be enthusiastic and interested in your work. Be 
considerate of the people with whom you work. Be 
ready to lend a hand to others. Be on the alert to 
improve your knowledge of the firm’s business 
through books, trade magazines, conventions, re- 
ports, and meetings. 


Dad: The first thing for an employee to remember in 
thinking about promotions is that his employer is 
just as anxious to promote him as the employee is to 
be promoted. It’s just plain good business to keep 
advancing people as fast as they deserve it. 

Evelyn: How do these executives deterfnine who is to 
be moved up? 

Narrator: Well, they all agree on several points: Does 
the employee show initiative? Is he resourceful? Is 
he alert and observing? Does he organize his work 
well? Can he assume responsibility? Is he able to 
work diligently and effectively? Has he the innate 
desire to get ahead? 

Bob: That certainly is interesting to me. 

Dad: Come over again, Robert. I have to leave now. 
I’m going to one of our staff meetings. 

Bob: Goodnight, sir. 

Evelyn: Goodnight, Dad. 


Wolenoe Sheet 











ECONOMICS 
by J. H. Dodd, author 


Introductory Economics 





ECONOMICS AND DEMOCRACY. Economics is 
that social science that attempts to explain 
those phenomena that arise when people 
undertake to procure and to use the material 
things and services which they want. To 
speak of economics as a science is not a 
presumption; its statements of tendencies 
are “laws” in the true, scientific sense of 
the word. The fact that predictions in 
economic matters are often less reliable 
than are those predictions that may be 
made in the field of the physical sciences 
does not disprove the contention that 
economic phenomena emerge only when 
certain conditions have been fulfilled. Cause 
and effect relationship is always present in 
any given economic situation or condition. 
If predictibility sometimes seems impossible 
the trouble lies either in a lack of a knowledge 
of economic law or in the failure to make 
due allowance for the changes that may be 
introduced by the human element, which is 
often difficult to anticipate. Therefore, in 
the study of economics the student should 
assume a critical or scientific attitude. 


Democracy is a way of life that takes for 
granted that the individual should have the 
right, to a marked degree, to set in motion 
the economic forces that he believes will 
prove beneficial to himself. Thus, in a 
democracy the individual retains the right 
to control, or at least to try to control, to a 
greater degree than he would in a dictator- 
ship, the economic forces that affect him. 
The teacher may use numerous examples of 
free enterprise to illustrate this fact. 


Since the inexorable play of economic 
forces goes on, whether they are recognized 
or not; since economic freedom so vitally 
affects those things that men value; and 
since the costs of the production of goods 
and services must be borne by someone, and 
cannot be eliminated by any “grand” 
scheme of political governmeit, it is im- 
perative that the citizens in a democracy be 
as economically literate as it is possible to 
make them. 

The teacher cannot expect to make erudite 
economists out of his students. It is possible, 
however, from the beginning of the course to 
tie up the subject with local and everyday 
conditions and events so that interest will be 
aroused and maintained continuously. 





MACHINE CALCULATION 


by Raymond C. Goodfellow, co-author 
Machine Calculator Courses 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FIRST DAY IN THE 
MACHINE ROOM. On the first day in any 
class, after taking care of clerical details such 
as name-getting, seating, and arranging for 
text material, the teacher usually attempts 
to point out briefly the scope of the course, 
its objectives, and what part the students 
are expected to play in the class activity. 


In addition to these duties, the office ma- 
chine teacher has another extremely im- 
portant task to perform before the students 
should be permitted to begin work. The 
working parts of all the machines in the 
room should be pointed out and explained. 
This information should be given not with 
the expectation that it will be remembered 
by the students, but to point out the wisdom 
of calling on the teacher for help when in 
doubt rather than to force levers, jam the 
machine, and then ask questions after the 
damage has been done. An adequate ex- 
planation might take the first two days, but 
if it is done properly, it will prevent much of 
the unintentional damage caused by stu- 
dents. The machine parts are, of course, 
again demonstrated and explained during 
the term as each student goes from machine 
to machine. 

As soon as possible in the term, it is well 
to organize a schedule for cleaning desks 
and machines. The highly polished surfaces 
of the machines become fingermarked quickly 
and table tops are smeared by the rubber 
feet of machines as they are moved into 
position by students. If the room is to re- 
main tidy, listing machine operators must be 
instilled with the habit of disposing of their 
tapes properly, and not leave them in the 
machine, crumble them into a desk drawer, 
or allow them to remain on the desk where 
they might fall to the floor. 


Students should be instructed to make 
sure that the electric plug has not been 
accidently removed from its outlet before 
reporting an electric machine out of order. 
If the machine is plugged in and still does 
not work, the students should be trained to 
check the wires in the connecting cable before 
calling the rapair man. Often the wires at 
either end of the cable snap off. The minor 
repair that must be made most frequently 
in the machine room is the replacing of key 
tops as they fall off machine keyboards. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


by Paul L. Salsgiver, co-author 
General Business 





DEVELOPING READING SKILL. The ability to 
read intelligently is one of the most valuable 
study assets a student can have in general 
business. The general business course covers 
a wide range of subject matter information. 
It is therefore important for students to 
learn how to read intelligently if they are to 
master the objectives of the course. 


In teaching students how to read, the 
teacher should be conscious of two types of 
reading skills. First, there is the extensive 
type of reading in which the object is to 
cover the ground rapidly for the purpose 
of acquiring information. In this type of 
reading the student should be taught to 
skim or to read the material without giving 
careful thought to details. In the other type 
of reading—the intensive type—students 
should be made conscious of the need for 
careful study of key ideas. Intensive read- 
ing should be directed toward the mastery 
of the fundamental understandings or prin- 
ciples of the course. In this type of reading 
the object is to have the students locate the 
key ideas and read and study them closely. 
In some instances certain principles should 
be committed to memory; for example, the 
60-day, 6% method of figuring interest. In 
most textbooks both types of subject matter 
may be found. Quite often the illustrative 
material is subject matter that may be classi- 
fied as the extensive type of reading matter. 


At the beginning of the course it is ad- 
visable to check the students’ reading skill. 
Since students vary greatly in their ability 
to read material intelligently, it would be 
helpful for the teacher to prepare a chart of 
the reading skill of each student. There are 
several good standardized reading tests avail- 
able for this purpose. 

If a standardized reading test is not avail- 
able, the teacher may check the students’ 
reading ability by having them read from 
the textbook. A ten-minute silent reading 
test would be adequate for the purpose. 
After the students have read for ten minutes, 
they may be asked to write their answers 
to a few selected questions designed to 
check their ability to locate key sentences 
and to distinguish illustrative material from 
fundamental ideas. A further check may be 
made by having the students read selected 
paragraphs orally. 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
by R. R. Aurner, author 
Effective Business Correspondence 


MAKING FULL USE OF UNIT ORGANIZATION. 
In teaching it is desirable and advantageous 
to divide the undertaking into blocks or 
units containing related material to be con- 
sidered or to be mastered. When the subject 
matter is thus divided into teaching units 
and studied in a properly systematized way, 
the outcomes can be recognized as added 
knowledges, attitudes, and skills rather than 
as simple memorizations, which so often 
characterize the outcomes of study materials 
arranged in an encyclopedic manner. 

I believe that the material in a text on 
business correspondence should be arranged 
in such a manner as to stimulate interest 
and to guarantee to students the satis- 
factions growing out of understandings of the 
related matter composing the various units. 
This arrangement will also lighten the teach- 
ing task, especially for those teachers who 
plan their work and then follow their plan. 


The following is one helpful teaching 
formula based on unit organization: 


1. The teacher should discover what back- 
ground of information or experience the 
students have in relation to the unit about 
to be studied. This discovery gives the 
teacher a basis for deciding on a desirable 
stimulus and method of procedure. 

2. The teacher should explain the prin- 
ciples and practices involved in the unit and 
give illustrations. 

$. After the assignment is given the stu- 
dents should begin studying the text and 
other materials and solving the problems. 
This period may be broken up into intervals 
for study, laboratory work, committee trips 
of observation and inquiry, and discussion. 

4. When the work of the unit has been 
completed, the students should be given an 
opportunity to go back over the unit in 
order to recall and to organize their under- 
standings of what has been studied. 

5. In the final step, the recitation, the 
students should have a chance to express to 
the class the ideas they got from the unit. 

Learning consists not in memorizing facts 
but in thinking and doing in connection 
with a case problem in business correspond- 
ence. For the student, real learning is not 
alone what is read in the text, not alone 
what you say as a teacher, but what he thinks 


and what he does. 























One Hundred Years of Examinations in 
Boston. By Louis J. Fish, director of commercial 
education, Boston, Massachusetts. A 115-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet tracing the development of exam- 
inations for the past one hundred years. The booklet 
contains 90 actually used tests and quizzes. Price 
$1.00. Louis J. Fish, 55 Hilburn Street, Roslindale, 
Massachusetts. 


Distributive Education. By Kenneth B. Haas, 
specialist in distributive education, Washington, D. C. 
A $10-page, printed, cloth-bound book dealing with 
the training of youth for distributive occupations, the 
promotion and organization of distributive education 
programs for adults, and the organization and adminis- 
tration of distributive education. Price $2.00. Gregg 
Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York. 


Consumer Education in the Schools. By 
Herbert A. Tonne, New York University, New York 
City. A 368-page, printed, cloth-bound book concerned 
with consumer education as a specific manifestation of 
the entire consumer movement. It will serve as a 
methods textbook for courses in teaching consumer 
education and as a guide in the study of the consumer 
movement. Price $2.85. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


History of Business Education in the United 
States. By Edwin G. Knepper, head of the depart- 
ment of business education, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. A 226-page, litho- 
graphed, cloth-bound book developing the history of 
business education from early colonial days down to 
the present time. Price $2.00, postpaid, for single 
copies; $1.75, postpaid, when five or more copies are 
ordered. E. G. Knepper, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Business Education for Tomorrow. The four- 
teenth Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. Edited by Foster W. Loso, director of 
business education, Elizabeth, New Jersey. A 433-page, 
printed, cloth-bound book containing comments, 
articles, and reports which have been prepared especially 
for the 1941 Yearbook. The contributions are those of 
outstanding leaders in business education. Each con- 
tribution relates to the theme of the 1941 convention, 
“Business Education for Tomorrow.” Price $2.50. 
New York University Book Store, Washington Square 
East, New York, New York. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Commercial Arithmetic Knowledge of Stu- 
dents in a Collegiate School of Business. By 
Jacob S. Orleans and Emanuel Saxe of the College of 
the City of New York. An 80-page, printed, paper- 
bound monograph reporting on a study which was 
based upon the commercial arithmetic knowledge of 
college students. The report should be of value to all 
high school teachers and particularly to those who are 
teaching commercial arithmetic at that level. Copies 
free to libraries, schools, and other professional agen- 
cies; 60 cents to individuals for personal use. School of 
Education, College of the City of New York, New 
York, New York. 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal 
Education. Terminal Education Monograph No. 1. 
Prepared for the Commission on Junior College Ter- 
minal Education. By Lois E. Engleman and Walter 
Crosby Eells. A 322-page, printed, cloth-bound mono- 
graph containing a summary of all important literature 
on terminal education which has appeared in the past 
forty years in books, monographs, theses, bulletins, 
periodicals, and miscellaneous publications. Price 
$2.50.* American Association of Junior Colleges, 730 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Present Status of Junior College Terminal 
Education. Terminal Education Monograph No. 2. 
Prepared for the Commission on Junior College Ter- 
minal Education. By Walter Crosby Eells with chap- 
ters by Byron S. Hollinshead, Edward F. Mason, and 
Max Schiferl. A 340-page, printed, cloth-bound mono- 
graph providing a summary of the nationwide investi- 
gation of the status of terminal education in more than 
400 junior colleges throughout the country. Price 
$2.50.* American Association of Junior Colleges, 730 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Why Junior College Terminal Education? 
Terminal Education Monograph No. 3. Prepared for 
the Commission on Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion. By Walter Crosby Eells with chapters by John 
W. Harbeson, Edward F. Mason, Nicholas Ricciardi, 
William H. Snyder, and George F. Zook. A 365-page, 
printed, cloth-bound monograph providing an analysis 
of twenty-one vital economic, social, and educational 
factors related to junior college terminal education. 
Price $2.50.* American Association of Junior Colleges, 
730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


*A 10 per cent discount to nonmembers of the Association 
if the three volumes are ordered at one time; a 20 per cent dis- 
count per volume to members of the Association; an additional 
discount of 10 per cent to members if the three volumes are 
ordered at one time. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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F ALMOST 13,000 SCHOOLS ARE NOW 
USING 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRIT- 
ING. IT IS THE ADOPTED BOOK IN 
By 11 OF THE 15 STATES WHICH HAVE 
of A STATE ADOPTED TEXTBOOK IN 
res TYPING. 
of 
all ——___—— 
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ct (RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR ALL DETROIT SCHOOLS) 
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=|| 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
Lure aa 
t 
ins, THIRD EDITION »« By LESSENBERRY AND JEVON 
rice | 
730 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Third Edition, has attained an outstanding 
nal record in popularity because it meets completely the needs and the desires 
- of teachers and students. Teachers find that it meets their requirements more 
1ap- specifically than does any competing textbook. For example, in each block 
- of work there is a definite lesson plan. Students like it because of the interest- 
we ing, constructive thought content of the exercises and projects. In other words, 
rice the student is not required to spend a lot of time on monotonous repetition and 
1 old-style, nursery-rhyme types of exercises. 
a Another popular feature of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is the constant 
uca- emphasis placed upon increasing typing power. New avenues of increased 
=“ typing power are opened up through the stencil (correct stroking) drills, the 
a memorized (flash) drills, and the control drill paragraphs. Still another feature 
mad is the provision made for individual differences of students. Numerous drills 
_ and exercises, including plenty of straight-copy material and sustained-writing 
exercises, provide for the varying needs of students. 
‘a | 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS 


A Difference 


Determined-looking Lady: “I want to know how 
much my son-in-law drew out of this bank last week.”’ 

Teller: “I am sorry, madam, but I cannot give that 
information.” 

Determined, etc.: ““You’re the paying teller, are you 
not?” 

Teller: “‘Yes, madam, but not the telling payer.” 

eee 


Force of Habit 


St. Peter: “And here is your golden harp.” 
Newly Arrived American: “How much is the first 


payment?” 
e ee 


The Right Place 


“Hello, is this the Fidelity Insurance Company?” 
“Yes, madam.” 
“Well, I want to arrange to have my husband’s 


fidelity insured.” 
ee e¢ e 


He Knew 


Professor: ‘““This examination will be conducted on 
the honor system. Please take seats three apart and in 
alternate rows.” 

e ee 
ll tol 


“How do you afford such long vacations?” 


“Easily. One month on the sands and eleven on the 
omedl eee 


Ugh! 


A tourist, who was visiting an Indian reservation, 
wanted to be nice to “the poor Indian” and addressing 
the chief, said: 

“White man very glad to meet red man. White man 
hopes big chief is feeling very good.” 

“Hey, fellows,” shouted the Indian, “‘come on out and 
hear this guy. He’s great!” 

ee ee 
Wrong Measuring Stick 


A salesman was rattling along a country road in 
Tennessee, when he came to a ford. A native was 
standing by the little stream where some ducks were 
swimming. The salesman said: “Can I get through the 
creek with this car all right?” 

**Yes, sir, drive right through.” 

The salesman, thus encouraged, drove into the 
stream, only to find that the water was so deep that it 
flooded his engine. He and his companion had to get 
out into the stream with the cold water up to their 
waists and push the car to the bank. 

The salesman turned and said: ‘““What do you mean 
by telling me that I could drive through that creek?” 

“Well, stranger, I never knew that the water was so 
deep. It only comes half-way up on my ducks!” 





Handicapped 


George was given his favorite piece of chicken, the 
leg, at the dinner table. His mother was too busily 
engaged in conversation with a dinner guest to give 
further thought to her usual procedure of removing the 
skin. She was suddenly reminded when George burst 
out crying: “I can’t eat it with the breeches on.” 


e - 2 
Brief Tale 


Mr., Miss; Meet, Kiss. More kisses; Mr., Mrs. 
eee 


Old Custom 


Daylight saving is founded on the old Indian idea 
of cutting off one end of the blanket and sewing it on 
the other end to make it longer. 

eee 


Not Her Affair 


. Conductor: “Madam, you'll have to pay for that 
oy. 
; Old Lady: “But I never have before.” 
‘ (Conductor (hotly): “That doesn’t matter to me. 
He’s over 12 years old, and you'll have to pay his fare 
or I'l] put him off the car.” 

Old Lady: “Put him off. What do I care? 1 never 


saw him before.” 
eee 


Terse 


An English reporter, frequently reprimanded for re- 
lating too many details and warned to be brief, sent in 
the following: 

“Last night Sir Dwight Hopeless, a guest at Lady 
Panmore’s ball, complained of feeling ill, took a drink, 
his hat, his coat, his departure, no notice of his friends, 
a taxi, a pistol from his pocket, and finally his life. Nice 


hap. Regrets.” 
chap grets ee 


Not Worth It 


Said the artist: “I'll give you five dollars if you'll 
let me paint you.” 

The old mountaineer shifted his tobacco from one 
cheek to the other and back again. 

“It’s easy money,” said the artist. 

“Thar hain’t no question ’bout thet,” the moun- 
taineer replied. “‘I wuz just a-wonderin’ how I’d get 
the paint off afterwards.” 


eee 
Heritage 
Little Willie: “Mom, you said the baby has your 
eyes and Daddy’s nose, didn’t you?” 
Mother: “Yes, darling.” 


Willie: “Well, you’d better watch him. 
grandpa’s teeth now.” 


He has 
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[han a Mere Book on Modern Selling Methods 
1. IT STRESSES SALESMANSHIP AP- 
PLIED TO RETAILING 


2. IT STRESSES PRINCIPLES OF STORE 
OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
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“| FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING 
that SECOND EDITION e By WALTERS AND ROWSE 
FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING is intended to be more than a mere guide 
re 
‘ in training for the vocation of retailing. It goes beyond the training provided in 
oe most textbooks (1) by stressing salesmanship as applied to retailing, and (2) by 
stressing principles of store operation and store management. 
i Long experience in teaching retail selling has given the authors a realization 
Hs of the salesperson’s need of good English and of skill in arithmetic. Hence, 
ref special chapters have been devoted to these subjects. Other important topics 
= covered include markup, credits, records, expense of operation, and terms of 


sale. 


Each chapter is followed by twenty questions based on the text. Numerous 

| problems provide realistic applications of the principles developed in each | 

one | chapter. The projects with each chapter bring the student in direct contact | 
with actual practices of the various kinds of stores (small stores as well as large 

ee stores). 
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TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced lady teacher desires tion in a college or a 
business school. Has M. S. degree in education. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting, accounting, and business 
English. Location not important. Address No. 41. 





Lady with 15 years’ teaching experience desires position in 
public or private school. Can teach business arithmetic, busi- 
ness English, spelling, commercial law, 20th Century Book- 
keeping, Gregg shorthand, Sherwood and Roling Accounting, 
and other subjects. Prefers the South. Is now employed; 
good reasons for making change. [Excellent references. 
Address, No. 42. 





Middle-aged man with business and teaching experience 
desires position as solicitor and part-time teacher in a private 
school. Is a college graduate. Address, No. 43. 





Experienced commercial teacher desires position with a 
business school. Address, Mary A. Shuman, 842 South Wilson 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 





Man, 38, with 18 years’ teaching experience, as well as 
managing and soliciting experience, desires teaching position. 
Holds B. S. and LL. B. degrees, and is the author of three 
commercial textbooks. Can teach all commercial subjects, 
except Stenotypy, but is especially — of teaching any 
branch of bookkeeping or accounting. Is particularly adapted 
to business college requirements. Available on short notice. 
Location not important. Address, No. 44. 





An able private school man desires permanent connection 
with a good business school. Is thoroughly experienced in 
school management, student promotion, and placement work. 
Is a good teacher and a forceful speaker. Will consider salary 
or percentage. Would also be interested in leasing or buying 
a good school. Address, No. 45. 





Young man with 15 years’ teaching experience desires 
tion with a good business school. Can teach 20th Century 
kkeeping, Walton Accounting, Pace Accounting, Finney 
Accounting, commercial law, and allied subjects. Is now em- 
ployed as dean of an accounting department. Address, No. 46. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease or buy a small school with a good 
reputation. Advertiser prefers half interest in a school that 
has proved its worth, Has had 15 years’ experience as a 
a manager, and principal of business schools. Address, 

o. 47. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: An all-round business college teacher, or man 
and wife, to teach, manage, and solicit. School located in a 
growing manufacturing section of the Middle East. Fine 
territory. Owners wish to retire. Reliable teacher preferred 
who will invest with a view of buying part or full interest later. 
Address, No. 48. 


WANTED: Experienced field representative for a large 
well-established business college in Missouri. Must have a 
car and must be able to produce results. Give experience in 
first letter. Splendid opportunity. Address, No. 49. 


* SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
* SCHOOLS 10 BUY 


ADDRESS REPLIES TO 





“fo THE BALANCE SHEET 


201-203 W. FOURTH ST. CINCINNATI, 0. 











WANTED: A man with an irreproachable character and 
real sales ability to teach part time and to serve as a field 
registrar part time. Fine field in which to work. School is an 
established business institute offering standard and college- 
grade courses. Give education, experience, and references in 
first letter. Address, No. 50. 





WANTED: Responsible business school man, between 
35 and 50, to act as associate in a thriving business school 
located in an Eastern city. Must be executive type. and must 
have had several years of business school experience. Invest- 
ment of $2,500 required. Excellent connection for a high- 
grade man. Address, No. 51. 








WANTED: Capable lady teacher of Gregg shorthand, 
typing, and English. Should have college degree. Small 
salary to begin. Address, No. 56. 


—— 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business college in a university and industrial 
town with a population of over 20,000. No competition. Modern 
equipment. Excellent opportunity. Address, No. 52. 





FOR SALE: An accredited business college located in an 


important industrial and agricultural section of the Middle | 
West. Has been in operation for more than 60 years. Modern | 


equipment for 150 students. Owner wishes to retire. Will sell 
for $3,000 cash; balance on easy terms. Address, No. 53. 





FOR SALE: Secretarial school located in the Middle 
West. Will sell for less than value of equipment. Owner must 
change climate. Address, No. 54. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Complete school equipment for 150 students. 
Also some office equipment. Will sell at your own price. 
Address, No. 55. 








Perry Goes to Connecticut 


Harold M. Perry, formerly of the Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, has been 
appointed head of the department of busi- 
ness education at the Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain. He has been 
appointed associate professor of business 
education. Mr. Perry has been appointed to 
take the place of Frank H. Ash, who was 
recently appointed to the faculty of the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs. 

During the past year Mr. Perry served as 
a part-time instructor at New York Un 
versity, New York City. He also worked 
on his Doctor’s degree. 





THE BALANCE SHEET does not 








investigate want ad insertions. 
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Bookkeeping Aims—At What? 
(Continued from page 59) 


physical, mental, and emotional characteris- 
tics of the individuals who engage in it." 


The following list of activities for first- 
year bookkeeping is not complete, but is 
merely suggestive of what may be done. 
Activities should be chosen to fit the situa- 
tion; the more well-directed activities that 
are employed, the greater will be the 
possibilities of reaching the interests and 
the needs of all students. Activities at the 
first of the course will probably center 
around acquiring knowledges and facilitat- 
ing mastery of skills. After mastery of the 
basic principles is assured, more emphasis 
should be placed on creative activities, or- 
ganization activities, and direct experience 
activities. 

SUGGESTED STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Obtaining and Organizing Information: 
Reading for information 
Listening to talks by businessmen 
Listening to explanations 
Participating in discussions 
Making field trips to local businesses 


Making surveys of local business practices 
Participating in conferences and interviews 

Making oral and written reports 

Organizing bookkeeping information into financial 


reports 

Studying charts and graphs 
Facilitating Mastery of Skills: 

Reciting 

Memorizing 

Working exercises 

Working practice sets 

Taking examinations and tests 

Having oral review and drill 

Locating and correcting errors 

Doing remedial work in fundamental —_—— 

Using study guides for review and dri 

Evaluating own work 


Creative and Direct Experiences: 
Setting up bookkeeping systems 
Evaluating bookkeeping systems 
Interpreting financial records 
— bookkeeping records to special business 

nD 
Keeping personal cash records 
Constructing personal budgets 
Keeping records for school activities 
Constructing a budget for school activities 
Keeping records for local businesses 
Arranging exhibits of work 
Keeping a bulletin board 
Using common business forms 
Aiding other students in their work 


"H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell, Curriculum Development (New York City: American Book Company, 1935), pp. 234-235. 








Men must be trained to handle anti- 
aircraft guns, planes, tanks and other 
tools of defense —girls must be trained 
to handle modern office equipment, the 
tools of defense business! 

_ The need for Ediphone-trained secre- 


taries is acute. Your school can best 
meet this need by installing “Ediphone 
Voice Writing and Integrated Studies” 
as part of your curriculum. Published 
by the South-Western Publishing Co., 


_— 





this course was conceived by business 
schoo] experts—its 8 major features 
contain everything you need to turn out 
graduates ready to take their place in 
the business end of National Defense... 
write today for information on how your 
school may obtain this training. Dept. 
BS10, The Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, 
Thomas A. Edison, of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay Street, Toronto.) 
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II. 
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Delance Shot 


Commercial Geography Unit 
(Continued from page 66) 
Section III—Natural Resources 


AGRICULTURE 

1. Tabulate all the important agricultural crops 
(including animal enterprises) produced in your 
state in the order of their importance, size, and 
value. 

2. Make a comparison with crops raised when the 
state was first settled and now; 50 years ago and 
now. Explain why there has been this change. 

8. State the size of the farms in general and the 
trend in the last ten years. 

4. Make a map of your state and show on it the 
distribution of the various important agricul- 
tural enterprises in 1940. 

5. Discuss the rural improvements of the last ten 
years in home life and methods of farming. 

6. Discuss the advantages of farm life. 

7. Name the county, state, and national govern- 
ment aids to the farmers and explain one com- 
pletely. 


LUMBERING 


1. Make a list of the kinds of lumber cut, the 
regions where it is located, where it is sent, and 
the value of the amount cut yearly. 


@. Make a list of the uses of the wood cut. 


8. Makea chart comparing amounts of lumber cut 
at present with the amounts cut in 1890, 1920, 
1940. 


4. National Forests. 

a. Make a map showing the districts in the 
state. 

b. Write a short paper describing the super- 
vision and care of the forests. 

c. Make a comparison of the number of acres of 
forests in national and state ownership, and 
the care given in each case. 


MINERALS 
1. Name the principal commercial minerals. 


2. Write briefly on one of the minerals in the state. 
Include in your discussion the amount quarried, 
the value, and the use of it. 


Section 1V—Industry and Transportation 


. INDUSTRY 


1. Find the proportion of people engaged in manu- 
facturing. 

2. List and classify in the form of a chart the im- 
portant industries of the state. 


8. List the factors which make for the develop- 
ment of manufacturing in the state. 


4. Locate on a map the chief manufacturing cities. 


5. Tell for what each of these manufacturing cities 
is important. 

6. Write a 500-word theme on one of the industries 
listed in No. 2 of this section covering: 

. Early start and development of the industry. 

. Section where it is mostly carried on. 

. Source of the raw materials. 

. Process of the manufacture. 

. Where the manufactured article is shipped. 

. What you think the future of the industry 

will be and why. 


-™o 0 OS 





II. TRANSPORTATION 


1. 


3. 


Railroads. 
a 


. Make a map of the state showing the main 
railroad trunk lines. 


b. Make a list of raw products and foods 


brought in by the railroads. 


c. Make a list of manufactured goods and raw 


products leaving the state by railroad. 


d. What is the value of the goods carried by 


the railroads in your state? 


. Roads. 


a. Make a map of the state showing the main 
trunkline road systems. 

b. Explain the value of improved roads to agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and the vacation 
industry. 

c. Explain what your state is doing to prevent 
accidents on its highways. 


Air Travel. 
a. Make a map showing the airports and air 


lines in the state. 
b. Write briefly what you think the future of air 
transportation in the state will be and why. 


Section V—Recreation 


I. RECREATION 


1. 


2. 


Note: 


List the factors which make your state a recrea- 
tional center. 

Write a short article describing what is done by 
the State Planning and Development Commis- 
sion, the New England Council, the local 
Chamber of Commerce, and others to increase 
the tourist trade. 


. Describe the growth of the winter sports. 
. Locate the important winter and summer resort 


towns and cities. 


. Find as many pictures as you can of summer 


resorts and natural wonders, such as the Old 
Man of the Mountains. 


Additional credit will be given for illustrations 
and extra material. The amount of credit given 
will depend upon the quantity and the quality. 








inefficient workers. 


Improving Classroom Atmosphere 
(Continued from page 67) 


Thus, it is well to dis- 


charge automatically the student who gets a 
rating on the first level for three consecutive 
times. This plan cares for the small percent- 
age of the class who may not be concerned 
about their conduct or rating. The plan will 
also impress upon the students the in- 
portance of effort and industry as success 
factors in business. 

Whether or not these ratings will have any 
bearing on the grades is optional with the 


teacher. 


Some educators feel that conduct 


should be reflected in the grades, but others 
feel that only scholastic attainments should 
be considered. 

You will find that the students like the 
idea of office work, they enjoy being business- 
like in the classroom, and they will do 4 
better piece of work than when an office 
organization plan is not used. 
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